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“Man  Lives  Not  from  Bread  Alone” 


Milk  and  meat  are  both  highly  important  food-stuffs 
in  Europe.The  average  central  European,  for  example, 
eats  110  pounds  of  meat  a  year  and  consumes  be¬ 
tween  44  and  55  pounds  of  milk  and  milk  products, 
such  as  cheese  and  butter. 


RUHR-STICKSTOFF 

A  KT  I  E  N  G  E  S  E  L  L  S  C  H  A  FT  BOCHUM 


Live  cattle  and  pig  stocks  are  constantly  growing, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  milk  yield  per  cow  is  also 
rising.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  average  milk  yield 
in  Germany  was  5,500  lb.  per  cow  annually.  Today 
the  average  is  more  than  6,600  lb.  Specially  super¬ 
vised  milk  cows  furnish  as  much  as  8,350  lb. 

To  give  more  and  better-grade  milk,  cows  primarily 
need  high-quality  fodder.  The  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  fodder,  in  turn,  depend  on  generous  application 
of  the  right  nutritive  minerals  to  the  soil,  above  all  of 
nitrogen.  In  Germany,  for  example,  crops  of  grain 
and  other  plants  used  as  animal  feed  have  overall 
increased  nearly  three-fold  between  1880  and  1956. 
During  the  same  period,  nitrogen  consumption  rose 
from  0.6  to  35  pounds  per  acre. 

Nitrogen  from  Germany  primarily  comes  from  the 
Ruhr  area:  from  RUHR-STICKSTOFF  AG  at 
Bochum.  This  firm  is  the  nitrogen  sales  organiza¬ 
tion  of  8  factories  producing  synthetic  nitrogen 
fertilizers  and  of  a  great  number  of  coking  plants. 
RUHR-STICKSTOFF  is  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
nitrogen  exporters.  Its  products  help  to  achieve 
more  and  better  crops  in  more  than  90  countries. 
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MITCHAM 


World  Famous  Conveyor  Belting 


‘‘CUSHION” 

for  impact 


nun  >Mi 


The  cushion,  a  specially  compounded  rubber 
which  surrounds  the  carcass  of  the  belt  and  is 
strongly  vulcanised  to  it,  provides  a  highly 
resistant  shock  absorber  between  the  carrying 
and  pulley  faces  and  the  actual  body  of  the 
belt.  The  tough  rubber  covers,  compounded 
to  give  maximum  resistance  to  impact  and 
abrasion,  together  with  the  unique  action  of 
the  cushion  rubber,  offer  maximum  protection 
to  the  body  of  the  belt  in  which  lies  the  vital 
strength. 

Ideal  for  work  in  all  climates,  in  all  types  of 
mines,  quarries  and  industrial  plants,  where  a 
tough  resilient  belt  is  required.  Can  be  made 
to  suit  individual  requirements. 


“PLYASTIC” 

fire  resistant 


Here  is  an  approved  conveyor  belt,  designed 
to  withstand  the  most  arduous  conditions,  fully 
fke  resisting,  the  perfect  safety  belt  for  all 
underground  working.  "PLYASTIC”  has  nearly 
seven  years  of  continuous  satisfactory  out¬ 
standing  service  behind  it,  modified  and  im¬ 
proved  until  today  it  is  “the  belt”  for  heavy 
duty — severe  abrasion — longer  life — economy. 
Light  and  more  flexible,  it  is  resistant  to  oib, 
grease  and  acids. 


Send  for  technical  leaflets  on  these  and  other 
types  of  “Mitcham”  Conveyor  Belting. 


“MITCHAM”  A  “MUST”  IN  CONVEYOR  BELTING  CAN  NOW  BE  SUPPLIED  IN 
NYLON  OR  TERYLENE  SYNTHETIC  FABRICS 

BARROW  HEPBURN  &  GALE  LTD.  CHURCH  ROAD,  MITCHAM,  ENGLAND 

CABLES:  BELTING,  MITCHAM 
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National  Bank  of 
Pakistan 

(Incorporated  under  the  National  Bank  of  Pakistan 
Ordinance,  No.  XIX  of  1 949,  and  sponsored  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Pakistan.  The  liability  of  members  is  limited) 
ESTABLISHED  1949 

Authorised  Ca^tal  ...  Pak.  Rs.  6,00,00,000 
Issued  and  Subscribed  ...  Pak.  Rs.  6,00,00,000 

Paid-up .  Pak.  Rs.  1^0,00,000 

Reserve  Fund  (31.12.58)  Pak.  Rs.  1,35,00,000 
Deposits  (31.12.58)  ...  Pak.  Rs.  67,50,00,000 

With  131  branches  and  sub-branches  throughout 
Pakistan  and  foreign  branches  at  Calcutta  (Ind'a), 
D'Jeddah  (Saudi  Arabia)  and  Baghdad  (Iraq)  the 
Bank  is  well  equipped  to  transact  Banking  business 
of  every  description  for  those  at  present  trading 
or  intending  to  trade  with  these  countries. 
Enquiries  will  he  welcomed  by  the  London  Manager  at 

20  Eastcheap,  London,  E.C3 


6,00,00,000 

6,00,00,000 

130,00,000 

135,00,000 


Pak.  Rs.  6730,00,000 
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The  Besco  HS  Sheet  Metal 

Forming  &  Flanging  Machine 


International 

RHAOHINE  TOOL 

Exhibition 

OLVMnt 


STAND  m 
GRAND  HALL 


U.tdminktfd 


makes  that  nightmare  job  of  flanging  and 
forming  irregularly  shaped  sheet  metal  just 
another  easy  and  accurate  operation  for  the 
semi-skilled  man,  taking  the  place  of  the  old 
hand  methods.  Flanges  externally  and 
internally:  forms,  with  the  necessary  tools, 
plain  flanges:  return  bends;  off-set,  flared, 
large  radius  and  half-round  flanges,  or  wires 
and  false  wires  the  edges  of  sheet  metal. 

Maximum  height  of  flange,  1|  in. 

Maximum  thickness  handled,  12  S.W.G.  mild  steel. 
Delivery  ex-stock.  Fuller  details  on  application. 


EDWARDS  HOUSE,  35t-3«1  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON.  N.W.1 

Phones ;  EUSion  4681  (7  lines)  3771  (4  lines).  Crams  :  Bescotools  London  N.W.I 


Agents  for  Besco  Sheet  Metal  Working  Machines  and  Presses 
India,  Pakistan,  Burma,  Malaya,  Bombay,  Karachi,  Rangoon,  Singapore 
WILLIAM  JACKS  A  CO.  LTD. 

Philippines.  Manilla:  MACHINERY  ENGINEERING  SUPPLIES  INC. 


Glad 

jo  be 
in  your 

service 


HEAD  OFFICE  HIBIYA,  TOKYO 

121  BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  JAPAN  i  ' 

OVERSEAS  BRANCH;  TAIPEI 

REPRESENTATIVE  OFFICES:  LONDON,  NEW  YORK 
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British  Banking  in  Asia 


These  are  the  territories  served  by 
THE  CHARTERED  BANK  and  its  wholly-owned 
subsidiary.  The  Eastern  Bank  Limited,  through  a 
system  of  one  hundred  branches  extending  to  most 
centres  of  commercial  importance  in  the  Middle 
East,  South  and  South-East  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 
Those  branches  provide  complete  and  up-to-date 


banking  services,  sustained  by  expert  knowledge 
and  long  experience  of  Eastern  trade,  finance 
and  industry.  An  effective  credit  information 
service  and  skilled  assistance  and  advice  are 
available  to  United  Kingdom  merchants  and 
manufacturers  seeking  new  business  connexions 
in  Asian  markets. 


THE  CHARTERED  BANK 

HEAD  OFFICE:  SS  BISH0P8OATE,  LONIKM,  E.e.1 

THE  EASTERN  BANK  LIMITED 


(Incorpormttd  by  Hoy€U  Ckaritr  J8S3) 

Branchai  in  thn  Unitad  Kingdom  k  Mnnchnttnr  and  Lh>nrgool. 
Agnncini  ac  Nnw  York  and  Hamburg. 

Hand  OfHca;  2  and  I  Croaby  Sguara,  London,  E.C3. 


ASSOCIATED  lANKS;  Allahabad  lank  Ltd.  (Incorgoratad  in  India)  Tha  Irano  Sritith  lank  (Incarporatad  in  ban) 


low-cost 

aluminium 

houses 


send  for  details  of 
Kingstrand  constructions 
by  Coseley  — 
cool,  comfortable, 
quickly  erected. 

ALSO  factories, 
warehouses,  offices, 
stores,  clubs,  schools. 


COSELEY  BUILDINGS  LTD 


DEPT.  0.6.  LANESFIELD, 
WOLVERHAMPTON,  ENGLAND 

a  building  for  every  purpose 
branches  &  agents  everywhere 


Free  illustrated  brochure  +  drawings  on  request 
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LIMITED 

(Incorporated  in  India.  Liability  of  Members  is  limited) 
Head  Office: 

2  INDIA  EXCHANGE  PLACE 
CALCUTTA 

London  Office: 

12  NICHOLAS  LANE,  E.CA 


G.  D.  BIRLA,  Chairman 

AUTHORISED  CAPITAL  ...  Rs.  80,000,000 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL  ...  Rs. 40,000,000 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL  .  Rs.  20,000,000 

RESERVE  FUND  .  Rs.  17,500,000 


With  Branches  at  the  leading  centres  of  Industry  and 
Commerce  in  India,  Pakistan,  Malaya,  Burma  and  Hong 
Kong,  The  United  Commercial  Bank  is  well  equipped  to 
serve  Banks,  Commercial  Institutions  and  individuals 
carrying  on  business  with  the  East  or  intending  to  open 
connections  there. 

S.  T.  SADASIVAN,  General  Manager 


Regular  Fast  Cargo  Services  Between 

U.K.  /  CONTINENT  &  INDIA  /  PAKISTAN 


INDIA  -  WEST  AFRICA  -  MEDITERRANEAN  AND 
ADRIATIC  PORTS  -  INDIA  -  BLACK  SEA  PORTS 
INDIA  -  U.S.A.  (U.S.N.H.  AND  GULF  PORTS) 


LIMITED  FIRST  CLASS  PASSENGER  ACCOMMODATION 
ON  FAST  CARGO  VESSELS 


Cargo  and  Passenger  Coastal  Services  Between 

INDIA  -  PAKISTAN  -  BURMA  -  CEYLON 

Central  Agents  U.K.  &  CONTINENT 
SCINDIA  STEAMSHIPS  (LONDON)  LTD. 

22  RILLITER  ST.  LONDON.  E.C.3 
Tell  Royal  4444  Grams:  Jalanath,  Fan. 


STl 


Brown  Boveri  supplied  the  five  alternators  for  Riddes.  owned  by  the  Forces  Hotrices  de  Hauvoisin 
S.A.,  .Sion;  with  its  output  of  335,000  kVA  this  is  the  largest  hydrc^ectric  plant  in  Switzerland.  Three 
60,000  kVA  alternators  were  also  supplied  for  Fionnay,  the  upper  stage  of  this  power  scheme. 


Our  life  each  day  - 


is  largely  dependent  upon  electricity.  Light,  power,  heat,  radio,  transport;  each  of  these 
needs  the  energy  obtained  from  the  country’s  natural  resources.  Brown  Boveri  products 
assist  in  exploiting  these  sources  and,  by  placing  them  at  your  disposal,  help  to  raise  your 
standard  of  living. 

Some  of  our  products: 

Steam-  and  gas-turbine  plants  —  machines  and  equipment  for  atomic  power  plants  — 
electrical  equipment  for  hydro-electric  and  diesel  stations  —  airblast  drcuit-breakers 
and  transformers  for  up  to  400  kV  —  protective  and  regulating  systems  —  mutators 

—  contact  converters  —  electric  motors  and  control  gear  —  electric  furnaces  —  welding 
equipment  —  carrier  equipment  for  power  system  communications  —  broadcast  and 
telegraphic  radio  transmitters  —  television  transmitters  —  transmitting  and  rectifier  tubes 

—  electrical  equipment  for  locomotives,  trams,  trolleybuses  —  marine  propulsion 
machinery  —  turbo-compressors  —  blowers  —  exhaust-gas  turbochargers. 


1  BROWN.  BDVERI  &  CO..  LTD.,  BADEN  (SWITZERLAND) 


Representatives  in  most  countries 
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GOMING  SHORTLY 
BOEING  707 


Intercontinental  airliner  with 
Rolls  Royce  Conway  engines 


the  world’s 

most  hospitable 
airline  gets 

the  world’s 
fastest  airliner 


AIR-IMDIA 

serving  the  U.K.,  Europe 
the  Middle  East,  India 
the  Far  East 


BOWING  YOU  INTO  A  BOEING 


and  Australia 
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\for  mild  steel 
flat-rolled  products 

STEEL  SHEETS  AND  COILS 

from  the  continuous  strip  mill:  HOT-ROLLED  and  COLD-REDUCED 

ELECTRICAL  STEEL  SHEETS 
AND  STAMPINGS 

•SPELTAFAST’ 

the  new  continuous-galvanized  steel  sheet  product  with  the  zinc 
coating  that  does  not  flake  in  fabrication. 

TINNED  SHEETS 
LEAD-COATED  SHEETS 
TERNE-COATED  SHEETS 
COLD-REDUCED  TINPLATE 

(Electrolytic  and  hot-dip) 

STAFFORDSHIRE 

HEAVILY  COATED  TINPLATE 

WELSH  CHARCOAL  TINPLATE 

BLACKPLATE 

ENQUIRIES  SHOULD  BE  ADDRESSED  TO 

RICHARD  THOMAS  &  BALDWINS 

(SALES)  LTD 

HEAD  OFFICE:  47  PARK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  I  AGENCIES 

Telephone:  Mayfair  8432.  Cables:  ‘Hatrold,  Audley,  London’  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
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The  ideal  means  for  an/  short  haul  bulk  transport.  High-power 
four-cylinder  60  BHP  Diesel-engine.  Max.  payload  6  tons 
capacity  4  cu.  metres.  Hydraulic  four-wheel  brakes. 


MOGURT 

Hungarian  Trading  Company  for  Motor  Vehicles 
Budapest  62  POB  249 

In  INDIA,  please  approach: 

V/ILLCOX  BUCKWELL-INDIA  PRIVATE  LTD. 

32  NAJAFGARH  ROAD,  POB  289,  NEW  DELHI  15 
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Am  artUt*s  impresskm  the  mew  Bwemos  Aires  Power  Statiem 


Projects  like  this 

call  for  IC  plant  and  experience 


International  Combustion  (Export)  Limited  are  to  equip  the  new 
Buenos  Aires  Power  Station  with  five  120MW  reheat  boiler  units, 
together  with  complete  fuel  and  ash-handling  plant. 

This  is  further  indication  of  the  confidence  in  IC  equipment  installed 
throughout  the  world  to  meet  the  requirements  both  of  large  central 
electricity  generation  and  the  specialised  applications  of  industries 
of  all  types. 

International  Combustion  (Export)  Limited,  who  arc  jointly  respons 
ble  with  the  British  Thomson-Houston  Export  Company  Ltd.  for  the 
Buenos  Aires  project,  supply  complete  boiler  installations  with  their 
own  highly  developed  combustion  equipment  for  all  types  of  firing. 


Five  reheat  boilers  each  with 
an  evaporation  capacity  of  360 
tonnes  to  operate  at  — 

Steam  pressure  126.S  Kg/cm* 
Steam  temperature  S64'  C 

Reheat  temperature  546’C 

Feed  temperature  225  C 

Fuel.. .Coal,  Oil  and  Natural  Gas 


ION  (EXPORT)  LIMITED 
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PERFECTION  IN  JET  TRAVEL  ON 

THE  WORLD‘5  LARGEST  AIRUNE 


The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  opinions 
expressed  in  signed  articles. 


INTERCONTINENTAL 


FIRST  JET  SERVICE  OVER  THE  POLE 
With  the  introduction  this  month  of  the  Boein(  Jet 
Intercontinental  (60,000  h.p.-600  m.p.h.)  on  the 
Polar  route,  Air  France  cuts  the  flying  time  between 
Europe  and  Japan  by  almost  half:  17  hours  by  jet 
against  30  hours  by  piston-engined  airliner.  This 
Air  France  service  is  the  first — and  the  only  real — 
"over  the  Pole"  flight  by  jet. 

RETURN  BY  THE  SOUTHERN  ROUTE 

At  no  addition  to  the  return  fare,  you  can  return 
to  Europe  by  Super  Starliner  on  the  southern 
route,  thus  passing  through  the  business  and  tourist 
cities  of  the  Far  and  Middle  East:  Manila,  Hong 
Kong,  Saigon,  Bangkok,  Calcutta,  New  Delhi, 
Karachi  and  Teheran. 

TWO  CLASSES— NO  JET  SUPPLEMENT 
Two  classes  and  fares  are  offered  for  each  flight  (a 
connection  leaves  London  every  Wednesday  at  f 
9  a.m.).  The  First  Class  cabin  has  widely-spaced, 
roomy  seats  offering  unequalled  comfort;  Air 
France  offers  gastronomic  menus;  and,  an  exclusive 
feature  in  the  air,  there  is  the  GOLDEN  PARISIAN 
SKY  LOUNGE*  (London-Tokio  1st  Class  single  fare: 
£379;  return:  £682.4.0). 

By  tourist  class,  the  single  hre  London-Tokio  is 
reduced  to  £257  (£462. 12.0  return).  There  are  no  jet 
supplemenu  for  either  class,  and  meals  are  included 
in  the  fare. 

In  addition,  on  Fridays  Air  France  operates  a  Super 
Starliner  Paris-Tokio  via  the  Pole. 

BOEING  JET  INTERCONTINENTAL 
ON  THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  AIRLINE 

Following  the  opening  of  the  Paris-New  York  line  in 
January,  within  a  few  months  all  the  main  routes  on 
Air  France's  long  distance  network  will  be  served  a 
by  the  new  Boeing  Jet  INTERCONTINENTAL:  * 
Europe  to  California,  Canada,  South  America, 

West  Africa,  the  Middle  and  Far  East,  etc. ... 


*  Except  on  certain  high  season  fUghts 


-boeeenorOao 
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1  Question  Mark  Over  Sukarno 


/CONFUSION  and  contradiction  increasingly  manifests 
itself  in  Indonesia,  to  the  deep  regret  of  those  who 

19  had  by  now  hoped  to  see  an  improvement  in  both 
the  political  and  economic  situation.  It  became  af^rent 
a  long  time  ago  that  the  proper  functioning  of  democratic 

20  administration  on  the  western  pattern  was  not  yet  suited  to 
Indonesian  circumstances.  Western-type  democracy  is  too 
delicate  a  plant  in  its  early  stages  to  flourish  in  the  Asian 
hothouse;  and  Indonesia  is  only  one  of  several  countries 
that  has  put  the  plant  gently  aside,  or  tried  experimental 
grafting.  However,  the  substitute  for  parliamentary 
democracy  which  President  Sukarno  has  imposed  on  the 
Indonesian  Republic  has  not  proved  a  roaring  success 
either.  In  the  revolutionary  circumstances  of  a  country 
like  Indonesia,  where  too  liberal  and  personal  an  inter¬ 
pretation  by  individuals  is  placed  upon  “the  fruits  of 
independence,”  guidance  from  a  dedicated  corps  of  leaders 
becomes  necessary,  and  indeed  is  sometimes  the  only 
answer.  But  guidance  it  must  be;  the  dictatorship  should 
be  benevolent  and  dedicated,  but  just  as  important,  it  must 
be  industrious  and  watchful. 

Since  last  July  when  Indonesia  reverted  to  the  1945 
(revolutionary)  Constitution,  more  and  more  control  has 
passed  to  the  hands  of  President  Sukarno.  The  latest  move 
has  been  the  suspension  of  Parliament  just  as  the  budget 
was  being  discuss^.  No  one  will  disagree  with  Indonesians 
when  they  say  that  the  important  thing  today  is  to  save  the 
State,  if  by  it  they  mean  saving  the  Indonesian  Republic 
from  fragmentation  and  chaos.  '  But  if  in  the  process  of 
saving  the  State  chaos  ensues,  where  is  the  difference?  What 
most  of  them  mean  is  saving  Indonesia  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  reactionary  elements,  such  as  revolted  in 
Sumatra  a  couple  of  years  ago.  This  is  laudable,  but  many 
politically-minded  younger  Indonesian  and  progressive  in¬ 
tellectuals  are  b^inning  to  question  whether  Dr.  Sukarno 
is  going  about  the  whole  business  in  the  right  way. 

It  was  understood  that  with  the  reintroduction  of  the 
1945  Constitution  President  Sukarno  would  govern  the 
country  through  an  inner  circle,  or  centre  Cabinet,  com¬ 
posed  of  able  administrators  who  could  with  firm  policies 
begin  to  straights  out  that  chaotic  economic  situation, 
take  the  sting  out  of  the  dissident  rebels  by  sensible 


domestic  planning,  mop  up  rebel  outposts  by  coordinated 
military  action,  and  put  an  end  to  the  “power  game”  among 
politicians.  To  stmie  extent  the  latter  <rf  these  objectives 
has  been  achieved,  but  the  inner  circle  ot  men  Sukarno 
has  gathered  around  him  seem  to  have  been  chosen  more 
for  their  loyalty  to  Sukarno  than  for  their  administrative 
efficiency.  One  or  two  notable  political  adventurers  are  to 
be  found  in  the  President’s  coterie  while  known  able  men 
are  excluded.  Also,  rivalry  still  exists  between  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  which  inhibits  unified  action  by  the 
armed  forces  while  the  leaders  are  seeking  the  President’s 
favours. 

The  big  question  mark  in  Indonesian  affairs  seems  to 
hang  over  the  head  of  President  Sukarno  himself.  Towards 
the  ol^ective  of  an  economically  stable  Indonesia,  with 
every  advantage  that  will  flow  from  it,  is  Sukarno  more 
of  a  liability  than  an  asset?  It  must,  of  course,  be 
recognised  that  Sukarno  has  been,  and  indeed  still  is,  one 
of  the  great  figures  in  post-war  Asia.  He  has  been  the 
rallying  point  of  Indonesian  nationalism,  and  without  him 
at  the  helm  Indonesia  may  have  become  a  battleground  of 
warring  factions;  fragmentation  and  confused  loyalties 
would  have  resulted.  But  now,  15  years  after  the  first 
revolution,  the  country  has  still  not  found  its  feet;  stability 
has  not  been  achiev^,  and  although  the  President  still 
commands  the  loyalty  and  respect  ot  the  peo[He,  he  seems 
unable  to  gather  around  him  the  right  band  of  incor¬ 
ruptible,  able  and  dedicated  lieutenants  which  could  make 
his  guided  democracy  work.  His  popularity  in  the  country 
is  such  that  the  i»'ime  feature  of  government  seems  to  be 
loyalty  to  him  personally.  And  there  are  a  growing  number 
of  people  that  cannot  make  this  loyalty  a  priority. 

Indonesia  is  a  country  rich  in  potential.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  political  situation  over  the  years  will  not  deeply 
lament  the  suspension  of  politics,  which  encouraged  a 
plethora  of  malpractices.  But  guided  democracy,  through 
a  return  to  the  spirit  of  the  1945  revolution,  must  be 
dynamic  to  succeed.  There  is  no  shortage  of  aUe  and 
dedicated  men.  easily  distinguishable  from  the  political 
adventurers,  who  must  be  mobilised  if  the  drift  towards 
administrative  chaos  and  economic  collapse  is  to  be 
arrested. 
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Dangers  in  Ceylon 

AS  this  goes  to  press,  the  results  of  the  Ceylonese  elections 
are  not  yet  known.  However,  at  least  as  interesting 
as  the  outcome  of  the  polls — which  undoubtedly  will 
move  the  country  to  the  right — has  been  the  atmosphere  of 
boiling  passions  which  characterised  the  pre-election  weeks  in 
the  country. 

Amongst  the  895  candidates  (725  representing  no  less  than 
23  parties,  the  rest  being  independents)  who  contest  the  151 
seats  in  Ceylon’s  parliament,  the  present  Premier  Dahanayake 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  active  figure  in  the  political  arena. 
It  was  this  dexterous  political  leader  who  split  the  Shri  Lanka 
Freedom  Party,  formerly  the  ruling  party,  led  by  the  late 
Premier  Bandaranaike.  Mr.  Dahanayake  formed  his  own 
Ceylon  Democratic  Party  (Lanka  Prajatantravadi  Pakshaya) 
and  tried  to  maintain  his  influence  by  balancing  between  con¬ 
tradictory  political  factors.  The  Premier  was  one  of  the  most 
active  supporters  of  the  revision  of  Mr.  Bandaranaike’s  course. 
As  a  result  of  a  decisive  attack  against  the  Bandaranaike 
political  line — an  attack  formally  initiated  by  Mr.  Stanley  de 
Zoisa  last  May — he  succeeded  in  shifting  the  Cabinet  to  the 
right,  and  in  fact  put  an  end  to  the  socialist  experiment  of  his 
dead  predecessor. 

Feeling  insecure  with  his  hastily  established  new  party,  and 
realising  that  the  Shri  Lanka  Freedom  Party  has  been  unable 
to  replace  Mr.  Bandaranaike’s  leadership,  the  Premier  dropped 
hints  about  his  readiness  to  cooperate  with  the  biggest  right- 
wing  opposition  group,  the  United  National  Party — once  in 
power  under  Sir  John  Kotelawala — but  his  ouvertures  were 
disregarded  by  the  UNP  which  perhaps  rightly  considers  itself 
the  most  likely  winner  at  the  polls.  After  having  changed  its 
party  affiliations  too  frequently,  the  Dahanayake  Government 
has  recently  existed  in  some  kind  of  political  vacuum  and, 
trying  desperately  to  retain  power  in  his  hands,  Mr. 
Dahanayake  set  his  hopes  on  new  elections — the  fourth  in 
Ceylon  since  1958 — and  on  rather  vague  prospects  of  a  victory 
for  his  party. 

It  looks,  however,  as  if  the  legal  participation  in  the  election 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Lafcadio  Heam 

Sir, — I  doubt  if  I  am  the  only  one  of  your  readers  to  notice  a 
curious  omission  in  Mr.  Ennis's  pleasant  piece  about  Lafcadio 
Hearn  in  your  last  issue,  for  it  is  common  knowledge  that  in  spite 
of  his  devotion  to  Japan,  in  spite  of  his  identifying  himself  with 
its  people  and  marrying  one  of  them,  and  in  spite  of  taking  on 
Japanese  nationality,  the  Japanese  government  of  the  time  was 
very  disappointed  in  him,  for  it  had  hoped  he  would  come  out 
on  the  side  of  modernity  and  progress,  whereas  he  regarded  it 
with  abhorrence  and  was  all  for  Old  Japan.  And  when  he  was 
naturalized  and  became  thereby  a  Japanese  citizen  the  university 
at  which  he  taught  reduced  his  salary  from  that  of  the  well-paid 
foreigner  to  that  of  the  poorly-paid  native,  which,  understandably, 
he  took  somewhat  amiss! 

Yours  faithfully, 

ETHEL  MANNIN 


campaign  may  be  only  an  outward  facade  of  a  complicated 
and  diversifled  gamble  by  circles  around  Mr.  Dahanayake. 
Taking  a  sober  view  of  the  political  situation  in  Ceylon,  the 
Premier’s  party  can  scarcely  hope  for  more  than  15  to  20  seats 
in  the  House.  Like  Paris  before  the  revolution  of  1789, 
Colombo  is  seething  with  potent  rumours  which  are  beginning 
to  excite  international  comment.  And  many  of  these  rumoun 
have  a  fairly  rational  basis,  for  some  of  the  Premier’s  actions 
have  recently  given  rise  to  considerable  apprehension. 

Many  of  his  retinue  openly  state  that  ultimately  Mr. 
Dahanayake  is  planning  to  establish  his  personal  dictatorship. 
This  conclusion  may  be  confirmed  in  particular  by  such  of  his 
steps  like  the  introduction  of  a  strict  censorship,  capital  punish¬ 
ment,  arbitrary  reorganisation  of  his  Cabinet  by  appointing  his 
closest  supporters  in  place  of  former  ministers,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Ministry  of  Security  under  Sydney  de  Zoysa  who 
is  suspected  of  being  connected  with  Bandaranaike’s 
murderers,  and  Anally  by  Mr.  Dahanayake’s  thunderous 
threats  to  resort  to  force  whenever  his  government  might  face 
an  “unexpected  situation”.  No  wonder  there  is  some  uneasi¬ 
ness  amongst  political  observers  in  Colombo,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  coup  d’etat  is  by  no  means  ruled  out. 

The  rumours  that  Mr.  Dahanayake  may  try  to  establish 
his  personal  dictatorship  on  the  lines  of  South  Viet-Nam, 
Thailand,  Laos,  etc.,  were  fed  by  certain  hints  about  the 
existence  of  a  plan  of  coordinated  actions  elaborated  by 
Dahanayake  together  with  Governor-General  Gunetilleke  and 
allegedly  supported  by  the  US  Embassy.  It  certainly  seems 
true  that  Mr.  Dahanayake’s  anti-democratic  actions  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  unreserved  and  immediate  support  of  the  Governor- 
General.  It  also  cannot  be  denied  that  no  other  political 
grouping  was  able  to  organise  the  Anancing  of  its  election 
campaign  so  brilliantly  as  Mr.  Dahanayake’s  party,  which 
seems  to  support  the  theory  of  possible  American  interest  in 
supporting  the  Premier’s  aims. 

Whether,  as  is  most  likely,  the  United  National  Party  will 
win  the  elections  or  not,  a  strong  swing  to  the  right  in  Ceylon 
seems  certain,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  this  trend  will 
continue  out  of  the  limits  of  a  democratic  structure  into  the 
framework  of  a  dictatorship  remains  a  possibility. 
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Talking  to  Asia 

There  seems  little  sense  in  the  British  Government's 
policy  towards  BBC  broadcasting  to  the  Far  East. 
Because  the  money  for  overseas  broadcasts  is  granted 
from  Treasury  sources,  the  Foreign  Office  has  a  good  deal  of 
influence  on  the  whys  and  the  wherefores  of  overseas  broad¬ 
casting.  In  the  past  month  the  grant  of  money  for  the  BBC’s 
vernacular  services  has  been  cut  by  the  Government — because 
recent  salary  demands  have  meant  that  the  nnoney  must  be 
found  from  somewhere — with  the  result  that  broadcasting  to 
the  Far  East  has  been  hit. 

The  15  minutes’  transmission  for  listeners  in  Thailand  has 
been  discontinued,  and  other  services  have  had  cuts.  But 
perhaps  the  most  surprising  move  has  been  the  increase  in 
broadcasting  time  of  the  Burmese  service  from  15  to  30 
minutes.  The  entire  policy  is  in  need  of  review.  It  is  evident 
that  the  centre  of  interest  in  western  foreign  offices  has  shifted 
from  the  Asian  to  the  African  continent,  but  the  time  when 
the  peaceful  economic  competition  between  Russia  and  the 
West  is  beginning  to  show  itself  in  the  Far  East  is  not  the 
moment  to  cut  broadcasting  from  London  in  the  vernacular. 
In  relation  to  the  crushing  defence  burden  which  Great  Britain 
has  to  bear,  the  £6  million  spent  on  broadcasting  to  the  Far 
East  is  scarcely  noticeable. 

If  the  BBC  services  to  Asia  were  nothing  more  than  crass 
propaganda  no  sensible  person  would  regret  cuts.  The  kind 
of  crude  Voice-of-America  output  does  more  harm  than  good; 
but  the  BBC  has  always  managed  to  steer  clear  of  propaganda, 
and  their  output  to  Asia  has  been  notable  for  its  objectivity. 
BBC  programmes  are  largely  welcomed  by  Asian  countries, 
and  are  often  re-broadcast. 

Why  the  Thai  services  should  have  been  cut  out  in  favour 
of  an  increase  in  the  Burmese  is  not  easily  understandable. 
There  are  four  times  more  short  wave-band  radios  in  Thailand 
than  in  Burma,  and  the  need  of  the  people  to  hear  objective 
news  and  comment  is  as  great  in  Thailand  (if  not  greater) 
as  in  Burma.  But  there  is  no  point  in  picking  on  particular 
services  when  the  fundamental  approach  of  the  Government 
is  curiously  misguided.  At  this  time,  almost  more  than  at 
any  other,  it  would  seem  appropriate  to  increase  the  financial 
grant  to  Far  Eastern  broadcasting,  not  to  decrease  it.  Objec¬ 
tive  broadcasting  will  reap  more  understanding  than  a  flam¬ 
boyant  and  highly  expensive  display  of  rocketry. 


Korea’s  ‘‘Democratic  Mission” 

R.  SYNGMAN  RHEE,  that  gallant  defender  of 
democracy  and  shining  leader  of  the  “Free  World’’  has 
now  again  been  “elected’’  for  a  fourth  term  as  President 
of  South  Korea.  And  he  has  made  sure  that  Mr.  Lee  Ki  Poong 
—his  closest  adviser  and  some  kind  of  eminence  jaune — has 


been  installed  Vice-President  by  the  same  eccentric  process 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  “free  elections’’  in  Korea.  Thus, 
as  President  Rhee  is  84,  the  principles  of  his  beneficial  rule 
are  guaranteed  to  be  perpetuated  in  case  he  is  called  from  the 
free  world  into  another — unless  the  unhappy  Korean  people 
manage  to  rid  themselves  of  the  blessings  of  the  regime. 

It  is  a  regime  much  more  shameless  than  a  straightforward 
dictatorship,  for  it  covers  itself  hypocritically  under  the  cloak 
of  democracy.  It  is  a  richly  embroidered  coat,  for  the 
Americans  have  pumped  SI, 500  million  into  Korea  during 
the  past  five  years,  and  it  is  well  worth  keeping  it.  The  Rhee 
regime,  while  fully  appreciative  of  the  love  and  admiration 
extended  to  it  by  the  grateful  people,  has  nevertheless  found 
it  necessary  to  rig  the  elections  on  an  unprecedented  scale. 
No  chances  were  taken,  and  every  conceivable  obstacle  was 
put  in  the  way  of  the  opposition  whose  candidates  and  sup¬ 
porters  were  beaten  up  and  many  of  them  killed.  Detail^ 
instructions  were  sent  out  to  all  officials  to  take  steps  to  ensure 
a  85  per  cent  majority  for  Dr.  Rhee’s  party.  Miraculously, 
Dr.  Rhee  and  Mr.  Lee  polled  85  per  cent  of  the  votes. 

When  the  incensed  and  desperate  opposition  staged  demon¬ 
strations  in  protest  to  these  malpractices,  police  fired  into  the 
crowds,  killing  and  injuring  people. 

The  tragic  farce  of  the  Korean  elections,  though  expected 
(see  Eastern  World,  March)  even  shocked  Washington  into  a 
severe  rebuke,  though  a  State  Department  spokesman  drew 
attention  to  the  “difficult  mission  of  maintaining  democracy  on 
the  frontier  of  Communism”.  It  is  certainly  difficult  for  the 
Korean  people  to  “maintain”  a  democracy  they  never  had. 
The  slogan  of  the  opposition  was  “What  a  life — diet’s  change.” 
The  “life”  will  continue.  May  the  change  come  soon. 


“Until  Governments,  in  the  capital  exporting  countries  and  in  the  capital  importing  countries, 
decide  that  the  primary  objective  of  economic  aid  is  the  raising  of  material  living  standards — 
until  they  accept  this  objective  as  something  different  and  apart  from  other  objectives  they  are 
pursuing — economic  aid  can  only  generate  false  hopes  and  disillusionment  both  in  the  under¬ 
developed  world  and  in  the  industrialised  countries.” — Eugene  Black.  President  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
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THE  REPATRIATION  OF  KOREANS 


YONGJEUNG  KIM 


The  world  may  wonder  why  so  many  Koreans  in  Japan 
are  being  repatriated  to  the  Cbmmunist  side  of  Korea 
instead  of  to  the  South  which  is  backed  by  Western 
democracies.  This  development  may  seem  of  minor 
importance  to  the  West  but  it  contains  ominous  implications 
vis-4-vis  Communism. 

This  mass  movement  is  another  tragedy  stemming  from 
continued  division  of  the  homogeneous  nation  and  is  a  bitter 
fruit  of  the  cold  war.  Not  only  is  the  “Land  of  the  Morning 
Calm’*  partitioned  but  the  people  are  divided  as  well  between 
the  two  antagonistic  regimes  of  North  and  South.  Koreans 
in  Japan,  too,  look  to  Seoul  or  to  Pyongyang  for  their  future. 

There  are  two  main  organized  groups  in  Japan.  While 
the  Korean  Residents  Association  in  Japan  (Taehan  Minguk 
Keru  Mindan,  known  as  Mindan)  leans  towards  South  Korea, 
the  General  Federation  of  Korean  Residents  in  Japan  (Chosun 
In  Ryunmang,  known  as  Choryun)  is  sympathetic  to  the 
northern  regime.  Other  Koreans  have  no  love  for  either  side. 

The  Pyongyang  regime  has  reportedly  spent  some  715  million 
yen  (close  to  US  S2  million)  on  Korean  residents  in  Japan, 
maintaining  a  college,  high  schools,  primary  schools  and 
medical  clinics,  and  administering  relief. 

The  Seoul  regime  showed  little  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
Koreans  in  Japan  until  repatriation  negotiations  between 
North  Korea  and  Japan  were  well  under  way. 

On  June  16  last  year,  Kim  Jae  Hwa,  then  president  of 
Mindan,  complained  that  “We  still  have  received  nothing’’ 
from  the  Rhee  regime  after  ten  years  of  pleading  for  help. 
Another  leader,  Lee  Chun  Yu,  said:  “The  anti-Communist 
Koreans  here  won’t  go  back  home  because  the  government 
won’t  help  them.  There  will  be  no  jobs  and  no  homes.’’  He 
also  charged  that  the  Rhee  regime  even  makes  it  difficult  for 
a  Korean  in  Japan  to  visit  South  Korea.  Permits,  it  is  often 
reported,  cannot  be  secured  without  bribes. 

The  day  after  the  Mindan  complaint  (June  17),  the  South 
Korean  National  Assembly  recommended  the  immediate 
appropriation  of  200  million  hwan  for  a  “protection  and 
guidance’’  programme;  and  the  Education  Ministry  allocated 
100  million  hwan  during  1959  for  Koreans  in  Japan.  (The 
300  million  hwan  total  equals  US  $600,000  at  the  official  ex¬ 
change  rate  but  about  $250,000  on  the  free  market.)  The  Korea 
Times  reported  on  January  28,  1960,  that  a  total  of  $176,000 
had  been  sent  to  the  Mindan. 

The  lot  of  Koreans  is  hard  everywhere.  The  Japanese  Red 
Cross  Society  reported  on  June  26,  1959,  that  75  per  cent  of 
the  563,146  registered  Korean  residents  in  Japan  are  jobless. 
(Some  are  unregistered  because  of  their  illegal  entry.)  It  said 
that  277,321  Koreans,  or  49  per  cent  of  those  registered, 
expressed  support  for  the  North  Korean  regime;  122,308,  or 
20  per  cent,  upheld  the  South  Korean  government;  33,300 
others,  or  6  per  cent,  refused  to  pick  either  side;  and  the 
remaining  130,271  or  25  per  cent  did  not  make  clear  replies. 
The  total  number  of  Korean  nationals  in  Japan  is  generally 
estimated  at  over  600,000,  of  whom  about  93  per  cent  are  of 
South  Korean  origin. 


Mr.  Yongjeung  Kim  is  the  President  of  the  Korean  Affairs 
Institute  in  Washington. 


Japan  would  like  to  rid  itself  of  these  people  wherever  and 
whenever  possible  so  as  to  reduce  its  own  economic,  political 
and  social  burdens. 

The  Rhee  government — fearful  of  political  defeat  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world — objects  to  the  repatriation  of  any  Koreans 
to  the  North,  yet  insists  it  will  receive  them  only  when  Tokyo 
compensates  them  for  their  work  as  conscript  labourers  during 
World  War  II.  Demonstrations  have  been  staged  against 
Japanese  “deportation  of  Koreans  to  Communist  slavery”. 
All  this  noise  sounds  most  moral  and  appealing.  Yet  the 
impartial  observer  cannot  help  but  note  that  President 
Syngman  Rhee,  while  exerting  no  effort  to  maintain  a  decent 
government,  is  exploiting  the  repatriation  issue  to  bolster  his 
dwindling  popularity  at  home  by  rousing  traditional  Korean 
enmity  against  Japan. 

The  Japanese  Foreign  Office  reported  on  July  12,  1959,  that 
Koreans  brought  to  Japan  as  labourers  during  the  war-time 
Japanese  regime  “accounted  for  only  a  very  small  proportion” 
of  current  residents.  Only  245  Koreans  remain  out  of  the 
611,085  who  were  conscripted  as  labourers,  it  claimed,  while 
all  other  Koreans  “are  those  who  have  chosen  to  remain  of 
their  own  free  will  or  who  were  born  in  Japan.  With  the 
exception  of  criminal  offenders,  there  is  not  a  single  Korean 
who  is  being  forced  by  the  Japanese  government  to  remain 
in  Japan  against  his  will.”  It  said  that  at  least  1,480,000 
Koreans  went  to  South  Korea  and  400  to  the  North  after  V-J 
Day.  The  figure  of  only  245  remaining  ex-slave  labourers 
was  denounced  as  false  by  Korean  residents  of  all  sides. 

These  poverty-stricken  Korean  residents  know  that  their 
compatriots  who  returned  to  South  Korea  with  high  hopes 
soon  after  the  Rhee  regime  was  established  are  not  enjoying 
economic  betterment  or  political  freedom.  They  are  also 
aware  that  unemployment  .has  increased  to  an  estimated  high 
of  2,5(X),(XX)  out  of  a  population  of  21  million.  Dr.  Rhee 
does  not  dare  invite  unwanted  Koreans  from  Japan. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Kim  II  Sung  regime  has  offered 
homes  and  jobs  to  those  who  will  repatriate  to  the  North. 
The  Communist  move  does  not  spring  entirely  from  unselfish, 
compatriotic  feelings.  Their  main  objective  seems  to  be  to 
enhance  their  political  prestige  so  as  to  win  over  the  people 
in  South  Korea.  They  may  also  need  manpower  to  build  up 
their  industries. 

It  is  the  instinct  of  all  animals  to  seek  food  against  hunger 
and  shelter  against  heat  and  cold.  No  one  is  content  to  die 
in  misery.  The  destitute  Koreans  in  Japan  are  human  beings 
looking  for  a  silver  lining — however  unreal — in  their  dark 
horizon.  They  are  oppressed  not  by  any  particular  ideology 
but  by  hunger  and  misery.  Desperate  people  take  chances. 
So  they  go  to  the  (Communist  side.  They  evidently  feel  they 
have  nothing  to  lose. 

North  Korean  and  Japanese  Red  Cross  representatives 
began  negotiations  at  Geneva  on  the  repatriation  of  Koreans 
in  Japan  on  April  13,  1959,  and  after  much  wrangling  signed 
an  agreement  on  August  13  in  Calcutta,  India. 

The  agreement  calls  for  voluntary  repatriation  to  be  carried 
out  with  the  approval  and  under  the  observation  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  Following  are 
the  most  important  stipulations: 
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“Returnees  shall  be  Koreans  in  Japan,  including  Koreans 
who  have  acquired  Japanese  nationality,  who  wish  repatria¬ 
tion,  their  spouses,  including  those  unregistered,  and  other 
dependents  who  wish  to  return  with  them.  Regarding  minors 
under  16  years  of  age,  the  decisions  of  the  persons  who 
exercise  parental  power  or  of  the  guardians  shall  prevail. 
Persons  whose  exit  is  not  authorized  under  the  relevant  laws 
and  regulations  of  Japan  shall  be  excluded  from  returnees. 

“The  Japanese  Red  Cross  Society  shall  organize  a  system 
for  registering  persons  who  wish  to  return. . . . 

“The  Japanese  Red  Cross  Society  shall  request  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  take  such  measures  as 
the  latter  deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  ensure  that 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the  system  for  registering 
persons  wishing  to  return  be  fair,  impartial  and  in  conformity 
with  the  humanitarian  principles.” 

Each  returnee  is  allowed  to  take  with  him  60  kilograms  of 
goods,  up  to  45,000  yen  in  Japanese  currency  or  a  check  for 
that  amount  in  pound  sterling  (any  excess  amount  to  be 
deposited  in  the  bank  in  his  name  and  drawn  on  later),  as 
well  as  personal  effects,  household  articles,  and  professional 
instruments  for  his  vocation.  He  is  not  permitted  to  take  with 
him  “securities,  including  shares  and  public  bonds,  or  deposit 
passbooks”,  but  lawful  titles  to  his  remaining  properties  will 
continue  to  be  recognized  by  Japan. 

Last  September  the  Japanese  Red  Cross  Society  opened 
3,655  “windows”  throughout  the  country  to  accept  applications 
for  repatriation.  After  registration  one  is  allowed  to  change 
his  mind — without  explanation — right  up  to  the  time  of 
embarkation,  and  such  a  person  is  also  free  to  re-apply  for 
repatriation  later  if  he  so  desires. 

Despite  vehement  protests  and  threats  from  the  Rhee 


regime  Japan  is  carrying  out  its  end  of  the  bargain  with  North 
Korea.  From  December  14,  1959,  through  January  31,  1960, 
nearly  6,000  Koreans  went  North  aboard  the  chartered  Soviet 
ships  Krilion  and  Tobolsk.  How  many  eventually  go  to  the 
Communist  side  will  depend  on  how  well  the  initial  emigrants 
make  out. 

The  repatriation  agreement  has  worsened  the  already 
strained  relations  between  South  Korea  and  Japan.  At  this 
writing,  trade  between  them  remains  suspended.  Scapegoat 
in  the  fiasco  was  South  Korean  Foreign  Minister  Cho  Chung 
Whan,  who  was  fired  for  failing  to  stop  the  repatriation 
although  the  actual  director  of  foreign  affairs  is  President 
Rhee. 

The  Rhee  regime  lost  a  bout  in  the  cold  war  over  the 
Koreans  in  Japan.  But  it  was  more  than  a  defeat  in  one 
fracas.  It  is  proof  that  the  regime  failed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people  and  lost  their  faith. 

As  chief  benefactor  of  the  Rhee  regime,  Washington  must 
not  be  very  happy  over  the  development  of  the  Korean  prob¬ 
lem  in  Japan.  But  it  is  in  a  difficult  position  to  intervene  since 
it  tries  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  both  Seoul  and 
Tokyo.  Its  official  attitude  seems  judiciously  to  rest  on  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  residence,  as  it  did  on  the  principle 
of  voluntary  repatriation  of  war  prisoners  at  the  end  of  the 
Korean  War. 

No  improvisation  or  policy  of  temporary  expediency  can 
stem  the  tide  of  Korean  migration.  To  regain  their  confidence 
South  Korea  must  have  a  better  government  and  become  a 
better  place  to  live  in.  Finally,  the  basic  cause  of  the  Korean 
upheaval  must  be  eliminated  by  the  reuniting  of  their  country. 
This  can  be  achieved  only  if  there  is  sober  statesmanship  in 
Korea  and  among  the  great  powers. 


You,  as  an  engineer,  know  that  no  sharp 
dividing  line  can  be  drawn  between  designing 
and  making.  A  good  designer  is  dependent 
on  accumulated  experience— his  own  and  that 
of  the  engineers  with  whom  he  works.  In  a 
Company  such  as  Crompton  Parkinson  Ltd., 
this  feedback  of  information  is  fundamental. 
For  example,  the  basic  design  of  an  induction 
motor  follows  well-known  principles.  But  on 
such  items  as  ventiiation,  starting  perfor¬ 
mance,  durability, the  text-book  comes  second 
to  experience.  Crompton  Parkinson  make 
induction  motors  from  a  fraction  of  a  horse¬ 
power  up  to  5,000  h.p.;  and  auto-synchronous 
motors— which  correct  power-factor  as  well 
as  deliver  power.  And  in  the  designing  and 
makingofthesemachinesCrompton  Parkinson 
engineers  can  draw  upon  a  fund  of  experience 
accumulated  during  more  than  75  years  of 
electrical  manufacture. 
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CULTURAL  PROGRESS  IN  KIRGHIZIA 


DIMITRI  KOCHNEV 


An  interview  with  Kuluipa  Konduchalova,  Kirghiz  Minister  of  Culture  and 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Soviet  of  Nationalities  of  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet 


ON  my  way  to  the  Kirghiz  Ministry  of  Culture  I  drove 
along  Stalin  Street,  a  wide  and  beautiful  thoroughfare 
typical  of  present-day  Frunze,  capital  of  the  Central 
Asian  republic.  I  passed  block  after  block  of  large  buildings, 
among  them  a  secondary  school,  a  wide-screen  cinema,  and  the 
Frunze  Finance  and  Credit  School.  At  a  large  construction- 
site  near  the  Ministry  of  Culture,  many  new  buildings  were 
nearing  completion.  The  largest  of  them,  embellished  by 
national  ornaments,  will  house  the  Kirghiz  Academy  of 
Sciences,  which  is  somewhat  cramped  in  its  present  quarters. 

Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  this  was  a  street,  in  the  main, 
of  small  houses  and  cottages,  the  secondary  school  built  before 
the  war  being  practically  the  only  tall  building  among  them. 

Tremendous  cultural  changes  are  taking  place  all  over  the 
republic.  Therefore  it  was  quite  natural  that  this  should  con¬ 
stitute  the  topic  of  my  interview  with  Kuluipa  Konduchalova, 
Minister  of  Culture,  and  prominent  leader  of  Soviet  Kirghizia. 

“The  cultural  level  of  a  people  is  characterised  by  many 
different  features  and  indices,’’  said  Kuluipa  Konduchalova, 
“but  decidedly  the  most  important  problem  is  that  of  literacy.’’ 
She  told  me  that  only  two  per  cent  of  the  population  of  pre¬ 
revolutionary  Kirghizia  could  read  and  write.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  education  was  impeded  by  the  fact  that  the  Kirghiz 
people  did  not  have  a  written  language  of  their  own.  The 
legend  of  Manas,  the  epic  hero  of  Kirghizia,  and  his  40  true 
comrades-in-arms  was  handed  down  in  oral  form  from  one 
manaschi  (bard  and  narrator)  to  another.  The  few  literate 
people  who  existed  at  the  time  could  read  and  write  in  Arabic 
only.  Today  illiteracy  has  been  done  away  with  for  ever  and  a 
seven-year  education  is  compulsory  for  all  children.  Besides 
receiving  an  education  the  children  are  also  taught  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  production  work  which  they  acquire  in  workshops 
and  at  various  enterprises. 

In  1914  there  were  only  107  schools  attended  by  7,041  pupils 
on  the  territory  of  present-day  Kirghizia,  whereas  today  the 
republic  boasts  1,900  schools  with  350,000  pupils.  Most  of 
the  schools  are  housed  in  spacious  modern  buildings  and 
provided  with  all  the  necessary  equipment  and  teaching  aids. 

The  number  of  school-age  children  has  grown  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  the  government 
of  the  republic  to  ensure  adequate  conditions  for  their 
schooling.  Expenditure  for  the  building  of  new  schools  and 
the  re-equipment  of  the  existing  ones  grows  every  year. 
Allocations  for  education  under  the  1959  budget  of  the 
republic  ran  into  705  million  roubles.  The  expenditure  for 
education  in  1960,  approved  by  the  recent  session  of  the 
Kirghiz  Supreme  Soviet,  was  828  million  roubles. 

While  some  rudiments  of  elementary  education  did  exist  in 
pre-revolutionary  times,  the  same  cannot  be  .said  of  higher 
education.  There  was  not  a  single  higher  educational  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  whole  of  Kirghizia,  and  the  nearest 
universities  were  situated  some  1,240  miles  away.  There 
were  no  professors  and  teachers  to  staff  a  higher 
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16,000.  Kirghizia  has  surpassed  such  countries  as  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  France  in  the  number  of  students  per  10,000  of 
the  population.  The  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
republic  train  physicists,  mathematicians,  biologists,  historians, 
philologists,  engineers,  agronorpists,  veterinaries,  physicians 
and  teachers  of  physical  education.  Thousands  of  graduates 
of  Kirghizia’s  higher  educational  establishments  work  in  the 
various  districts  of  the  republic. 

“Recently  we  celebrated  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Kirghiz 
Academy  of  Sciences,’’  Kuluipa  Konduchalova  said. 
“Although  this  Academy  is  the  youngest  in  the  Soviet  Union 
its  1,500  staff  members  working  in  the  various  institutes, 
departments  and  laboratories  have  achieved  considerable  sue 
cess  in  their  studies  of  the  natural  resources  and  history  of 
the  republic.” 

Thus  a  study  of  Kirghizia’s  salt  deposits  has  been  completed, 
making  possible  the  creation  of  a  large  chemical  industry;  a 
multi-volume  work  entitled  Flora  of  Kirghizia  has  been 
compiled;  power  engineers,  irrigation  experts  and  economists 
are  elaborating  the  “Bolshoi  Narin”  project — a  system  of 
powerful  hydro-electric  stations  on  the  Narin  River  which  will 
transform  the  economy  of  a  large  mountain  area;  archaeolo¬ 
gists  are  studying  the  remnants  of  ancient  cities  in  the  Chui 
Valley  and  the  southern  regions  of  the  republic.  There  are 
more  than  550  scientists  with  M.Sc.  and  D.Sc.  degrees  in 
Kirghizia  today. 

Speaking  about  the  organisation  of  cultural  work  among 
the  population  of  Soviet  Kirghizia,  the  Minister  explained 
that  there  are  more  than  1,000  clubs  and  Houses  of  Culture 
in  the  republic,  over  1,000  public  libraries  and  more  than  600 
him  projectors.  The  rural  club,  which  is  quite  often  situated 
a  hundred  miles  and  more  from  the  nearest  railroad  and  quite 
far  distant  from  large  towns,  is  an  important  cultural  centre. 
A  characteristic  feature  of  present-day  Kirghizia  is  the 
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existence  of  cultural  centres  on  distant  mountain  pastures. 
Hundreds  of  livestock  breeders  spending  the  summer  far 
away  in  the  mountains  frequent  these  improvised  clubs.  Here 
they  can  get  the  latest  papers  and  magazines,  see  a  film,  play 
chess  with  their  friends  or  attend  a  concert  given  by  visiting 
performers. 

Cinemas  have  become  widespread  in  the  republic.  Today 
stationary  and  mobile  film  projectors  can  be  found  in  the  most 
remote  localities  of  the  Tien  Shan  and  Pamir-Altai  mountains. 
The  rural  population  is  enabled  to  see  the  best  Soviet  and 
foreign  films — features,  documentaries,  popular  science  and 
educational. 

Particularly  proud  is  Kuluipa  Konduchalova  of  the 
“Universities  of  Culture”  which  have  recently  been  opened 
in  several  towns  and  communities  of  Kirghizia.  Here  workers, 
collective  farmers  and  intellectuals  take  a  course  of  lectures 
to  improve  their  knowledge  of  literature,  art,  music  and  the 
latest  developments  in  science  and  engineering. 

For  example,  a  University  of  Culture  has  been  set  up  at  the 
Frunze  Spinning  and  Weaving  Mill,  where  students  of  the 
technical  department  hear  regular  reports  on  the  latest  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  textile  industry.  The  speakers  tell  their  listeners 
of  the  work  of  various  Soviet  textile  mills  and  of  the  innova¬ 
tions  introduced  in  Manchester,  Lodz  and  oher  industrial 
centres  in  Europe.  The  students  of  the  arts  department  hear 
lectures  on  the  creative  work  of  Tchaikovsky  and  Beethoven, 
Shakespeare  and  Ostrovsky,  Repin  and  the  French 
Impressionists. 

“I  have  described  to  you  but  a  few  aspects  of  the  cultural 
life  of  the  Kirghiz  Republic,”  Kuluipa  Konduchalova  said 
when  terminating  the  interview.  “However,  even  this  is  enough 
to  show  how  the  level  of  the  Kirghiz  people  has  risen  in  Soviet 
times.” 


Less  Weapons=Less  Poverty 

Lord  Boyd  Orr 

The  Norwegian  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  E.  Gerhardsen,  has 
suggested  that  disarmament  talks  should  be  linked  with 
the  question  of  assistance  to  undeveloped  countries  whose 
development  in  the  next  decade  will  be  decisive  for  the  political 
status  of  the  world.*  If  that  suggestion  were  carried  out  in 
a  business-like  way  it  would  go  far  to  solve  the  two  biggest 
problems  in  the  present  critical  world  crisis.  Viz:  how  to  get 
the  great  powers  away  from  the  brink  of  war,  and  how  to 
close  the  widening  gap  between  the  wealth  of  the  highly 
industrial  countries,  and  the  poverty  of  the  undeveloped 
countries. 

The  Norwegian  Prime  Minister’s  suggestion  could  be  carried 
out  without  interminable  discussion  of  disarmament  com¬ 
mittees,  if  the  great  powers  would  agree  to  cut  their  military 
budgets  by,  say,  10  per  cent  each,  retaining  half  of  the  saving 
and  devoting  the  other  half  to  an  International  Development 
Fund  to  be  managed  by  business  men  representative  of  all 
areas  of  the  world. 

If  the  great  powers  agreed  to  do  this,  all  nations  would  be 
glad  to  cooperate,  and,  as  every  nation,  however  poor,  has 
a  military  budget,  all  nations  would  be  members  of  a  world¬ 
wide  movement  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  human  family. 
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As  the  total  world  expenditure  on  military  budgets  is  more 
than  £30,000  million,  the  S  per  cent  devoted  to  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Fund  would  be  £1,500  million  the  first  year. 

This  fund  would  be  managed  on  business  lines,  credit  being 
given  for  specific  projects  designed  to  increase  wealth  and 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  poverty-stricken  countries. 

Payment  of  interest  or  repayment  of  capital  to  begin  at 
such  a  time  when  poverty  had  been  abolished  and  the  project 
for  which  credit  was  given  had  reached  the  stage  that  sufficient 
wealth  had  been  created  to  warrant  repayment.  It  could  be 
managed  by  financial  and  business  experts  representative  of  all 
areas  of  the  world,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  UN 
Assembly.  The  Fund  could  supplement  the  work  of  the  World 
Bank  by  issuing  credit  which  the  Bank  would  not  consider 
a  sound  proposal  from  the  purely  business  point  of  view. 

The  enormous  quantity  of  industrial  products  needed  to 
increase  food  production,  to  introduce  modem  sanitation,  and 
for  the  development  of  industries  to  create  wealth  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  world  market  to  replace  the  market  for  munitions,  and 
so  help  to  prevent  a  business  recession  with  unemployment, 
which  some  fear  would  follow  disarmament.  The  part  of 
the  saving  from  reduction  of  military  budgets  retained  by 
nations  could,  if  necessary,  be  used  as  subsidies  to  companies 
producing  armaments  to  enable  them  to  change  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  equipment  for  increasing  wealth  in  the  undeveloped 
countries. 

The  cooperation  of  nations  in  such  a  project,  which  would 
benefit  the  highly  industrial  wealthy  countries,  as  well  as  the 
undeveloped  poor  countries,  would  help  to  create  a  better 
understanding  and  a  realisation  of  common  interest,  and  so  be 
an  important  step  to  world  peace  and  economic  prosperity. 


*See  Eastern  World,  February,  p.30 
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ASIAN  SURVEY 


INDIA’S  EDUCATIONAL  HEADACHE 


B.  Corke,  Bombay 


A  NY  sophisticated  person  regardless  of  his  nationality 
would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  lead  a  secret  or 
double  life  in  Bombay.  There  are  in  Bombay  only 
three  main  meeting  places,  yet  within  the  area  involved  and 
surrounded  by  these  three  ‘bars’  lie  the  main  problems  of  the 
social  and  political  life  of  not  only  Bombay,  but  of  all  India. 

Everything  that  the  West  has  learnt  by  heart  through  the 
cinema,  through  personal  contacts  outside  India,  through  the 
medium  of  television  and  through  literature  are  here.  The 
beggars,  the  near  beggars  and  the  poor  miraculously  surviving. 
The  social  strata  does  its  rounds  of  the  manual  uneducated 
group,  the  semi-educated  group,  the  self-educated  group  full  of 
the  cut  and  thrust  of  the  business  world,  then  the  professional 
group  and  finally  the  wealthy  by  birth  not  yet  poor  by  taxation, 
the  ‘hangers-on’  of  the  old  and  of  the  new  society.  A  new, 
could-be  forceful  and  not  yet  fully  utilised  group  is  that  of 
the  graduate,  educated  by  his  family’s  efforts  or  perhaps  by  his 
community.  He  could  easily  be  the  first  member  of  his  family 
to  be  educated  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  Yet  the  very 
acquisition  of  his  knowledge  immediately  creates  a  problem 
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for  him  within  the  pattern  of  Indian  society.  He  cannot 
achieve  any  headway  in  his  profession  unless  he  has  influential 
connections  or  unless  he  is  prepared  to  be  dependent  upon 
some  member  of  his  family  for  many  months  to  come  after 
his  graduation.  He  returns,  more  times  than  not,  to  his  elders 
set  in  their  ways. 

It  appears  that  on  the  whole,  the  Indian  leader  between 
middle-age  and  60  has  progressed  very  little  beyond  the 
Gandhi  stage.  Gandhi’s  philosophy  contained  all  that  is  of  the 
best  in  humane  thought  but  Gandhian  thoughts  without  a 
Gandhi  are  by  their  all-embracing  nature  useless  to  hand  over 
to  a  people  who  know  only  the  security  of  a  confined  and 
narrow  range.  Their  dreams  do  not  extend  beyond  the  unit 
working  solely  to  try  to  ease  the  family’s  fear  of  economic 
want  tomorrow. 

To  travel  on  any  boat  returning  from  the  United  Kingdom 
is,  to  say  the  least,  depressing.  Most  returning  students  from 
the  poorer  families  dread  coming  home.  They  are,  alas,  fully 
aware  of  the  obstacles  to  be  faced  and  when  Mr.  Nehru  com¬ 
plains  that  students  are  not  returning  home  after  training  or 
specialisation,  the  survival  of  the  individual’s  intellectual  and 
individualistic  outlook  must  be  taken  into  consideration  and 
catered  for  by  India’s  leaders.  Whilst  India’s  educated  youth 
are  forced  by  the  elders  to  observe  the  ritual  of  aloofness  from 
the  masses,  the  masses  are  without  constructive  leadership 
and  the  graduate  without  his  ‘connection’  is  not  being  used 
to  the  very  best  advantage.  The  wastage  must  be  and  is  con¬ 
siderable.  So  long  as  this  state  of  affairs  exists  the  ‘wise  men’ 
will  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  deplore  the  ill-discipline  of 
Indian  youth,  and  India  will  not  get  her  second  line  of 
leadership. 

Nevertheless,  some  sound,  positive  and  sane,  guidance  must 
be  given  by  the  leaders  of  all  communities.  There  must  be 
some  extension  of  these  leaders’  thoughts  beyond  their  own 
restricted,  personal  and  careerist  ambitions  otherwise  the  goal 
of  India’s  potential  greatness  will  not  be  possible  for  many 
years  to  come.  Communism  often  appeals  to  the  poor  out  of 
sheer  necessity  and  it  often  appeals  to  the  intelligentzia  out  of 
a  ‘head  hitting  against  the  wall’  type  of  mentality.  India  will 
soon  have  her  fair  share  of  these  dissatisfied  intellectuals,  and 
to  push  aside  the  problem  on  the  grounds  of  so-called  tolerance 
just  will  not  do.  Whether  many  of  these  graduates  at  least  as 
far  as  the  Arts  are  concerned  are,  in  fact,  the  cream  of 
academic  thought  and  development  is  a  debatable  point.  Many 
educationists  think  that  the  standard  of  the  entrance  examina- 
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tion  to  an  Indian  university  is  not  high  enough  and  that  the 
standard  of  the  degree  obtained  here  is  also  too  low.  As 
education  is  one  of  the  main  topics  of  any  election,  politicians 
tend  to  oppose  any  change  in  the  method  of  selection.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  an  employer  to  state  that  his  office  worker 
must  be  a  graduate.  The  general  attitude  of  mind  amongst 
leaders  on  this  question  of  higher  education  is  one  of  ‘don't 
rock  the  boat  otherwise  we  may  all  have  to  swim  to  the  shore’. 

Whether  India  is  to  be  a  strong  force  in  the  world  or  just 
a  collection  of  leaders  and  would-be  leaders  working  within 
the  framework  of  a  society  padded  by  a  lot  of  humbug  and 
hypocrisy  about  finer  values  depends,  at  the  moment  at  least, 
on  these  elderly  men. 


Australia 


Reactions  to  a  Breath 
of  Red  Hot  Air 

By  Charles  Meeking  in  Canberra 

Few  foreigners  can  comprehend  the  full  complexities  of 
the  Indonesian  situation,  even  after  long  residence  in  the 
Republic.  In  Canberra  there  are  some  doubts  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Khru.shchev  acquired  or  showed  any  real  under¬ 
standing  during  his  recent  12-day  visit.  It  is  equally  uncertain, 
of  course,  whether  Australian  and  other  observers  on  the  spot 
have  been  able  to  analyse  the  full  implications  of  that  visit,  one 
which  brought  forcibly  home  to  Australians  their  close 
proximity  to  an  area  of  great  interest  and  importance  to  the 
Communist  bloc. 

The  fact  that  Indonesia  accepted  some  more  Russian 
economic  aid  is  not  seen  as  politically  important.  Other  factors 
are  more  significant. 

The  view  has  been  expressed  that  although  the  Russian 
leader  failed  to  glean  a  clear  definition  of  Indonesian  socialism 
and  “guided  democracy”  (perhaps  because  many  Indonesians 
themselves  are  somewhat  uncertain  on  the  subject),  and 
although  Indonesia  refused  to  declare,  in  the  joint  com¬ 
munique,  its  support  for  admission  of  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  to  the  United  Nations  (the  timing  was  deemed  un¬ 
suitable),  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  spirit  of  revolutionary 
brotherhood. 

More  importantly,  perhaps,  it  is  believed  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  Indonesian  people,  with  its  large  proportion  of  Com¬ 
munists  and  Communist  sympathisers,  has  received  an  im¬ 
pression  of  Russian  sympathy  and  Russian  help  which  may 
outweigh  whatever  impact  has  been  made  by  Western  aid  and 
the  recent  arrival  of  Western  arms. 

It  appears  that  the  Russians  have  not  been  greatly  disturbed 
by  the  current  differences  between  India  and  China  and  Indo¬ 
nesia  and  China.  They  would  certainly  not  welcome  any 
aggressive  Chinese  moves  to  gain  control  over  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  rich  Indonesian  archipelago.  There  is  an  un- 
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expressed  belief  in  some  quarters  in  Australia,  in  fact,  that 
the  Russian  attitude  may  offer  Australia,  as  a  “Western  outpost 
on  the  outskirts  of  Asia”,  a  measure  of  protection  eventually. 

In  the  meantime,  Australian  security  is  not  being  enhanced 
by  the  dogged  Dutch  and  Australian  stand  on  West  Irian. 
Mr.  Khrushchev’s  inevitable  declaration  of  support  for  Indo¬ 
nesia’s  claim  did  not  noticeably  change  the  current  Australian 
“jitters”  on  the  subject. 

Neither,  indeed,  did  the  surprise  announcement  in  New 
York  by  the  Under-Secretary  for  Netherlands  New  Guinea 
Affairs,  Dr.  Theo  Bot,  who  had  just  visited  Canberra,  that 
his  Government  would  do  its  utmost  to  promote  early  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  Papuan  people.  The  statement  that  the  native 
people  in  West  Irian  were  to  be  given  greater  legislative  and 
administrative  power  this  year  was  seen  as  likely  to  lead  to 
more  United  Nations  criticism  of  Australia  for  its  unhurried 
approach  to  the  same  problem  in  its  end  of  New  Guinea. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  Dutch  statement  meant  in 
terms  of  real  authority  for  the  native  people  and  in  the  period 
of  time  likely  to  elapse  before  those  people  are  judged  by  the 
Dutch  to  be  capable  of  self-determination.  Indonesia  is  not 
likely  to  sit  down  and  wait  patiently  for  20  or  30  years.  Its 
plans  do  not  envisage  war,  but  they  certainly  include  maximum 
use  of  “pressure”. 

There  is,  of  course,  “pressure”  in  the  other  direction  also. 
One  example  was  the  obviously  false  story  promulgated  by 
some  Indonesian  rebels  in  France,  on  the  eve  of  the  Khrush¬ 
chev  visit  to  Indonesia,  that  Russia  was  to  be  allowed  to  build 
a  vast  military  base  on  Amboina.  Some  Australian  news¬ 
papers,  despite  the  tainted  source,  built  this  into  an  alarmist 
story  about  a  menacing  Red  base  within  an  hour’s  flight  of 
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Darwin,  and  used  it  in  a  flagrant  and  mischievous  attempt  to 
denounce  Indonesian  policy  generally. 

No  one,  least  of  all  Australia,  could  blame  the  Indonesians 
if  they  built  some  bases  for  themselves  in  the  Moluccas  and 
Halmaheras.  After  experience  of  recent  and  bitter  memory 
of  Dutch  “police  actions”,  they  have  some  justification,  per¬ 
haps,  for  their  claim  that  West  Irian  in  Dutch  hands  is  “a 
dagger  aimed  at  the  heart  of  Indonesia”. 

The  dilemma  for  Australian  New  Guinea  is  the  direction  of 
the  road  which  the  natives  there  may  take  when  they  also 
achieve  the  promised  self-determination  stage.  There  are 
some  ostensibly  hopeful  surmises  about  a  “Melanesian  Federa¬ 
tion”  linking  both  ends  of  the  island,  but  the  Australian 
Government  and  the  New  Guinea  Administration  are  properly 
expressing  no  views  on  the  subject. 

The  official  attitude  has  been  made  clear  also  on  moves  by 
some  Australian  planters  and  investors  in  the  Territory  to 
secure  an  undertaking  from  Canberra  that  when  self- 
government  is  given  to  the  natives  it  will  be  only  on  condition 
that  Australians  will  be  permitted  to  remain  “on  terms  and 
'  with  title  no  less  favourable  than  they  now  hold”. 

This  demand  for  protection  of  private  interests  has  been 
decisively  rejected,  and  properly  so. 

The  Assistant  Administrator,  Dr.  J.  T.  Gunther,  describing 
it  as  “unrealistic”,  added;  “The  movement  towards  determina¬ 
tion  is  by  evolution.  It  is  the  actions  of  the  administering 
Power  and  of  the  expatriate  people  which  determine  the  speed 
of  this  evolution.  When  the  time  for  determination  by  the 
people  arrives,  it  is  then  that  we  know  what  provisions  we 
can  negotiate.”  He  hoped  that  when  the  time  came  the  native 
people  would  be  thankful  for  what  had  been  done  to  develop 
and  protect  the  country,  and  that  they  would  consequently  ask 
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the  Australians  to  remain  as  partners  whose  right  to  retention 
of  their  assets  was  recognised  by  the  new  state. 

He  warned  that  “the  present  tragic  situation  in  Africa,  and 
what  happened  in  South-East  Asia”  were  stark  reminden 
that  it  was  up  to  Australians  to  make  their  continued  presence 
wanted. 

They  would  not  be  asked  to  remain  “if,  between  now  and 
the  day  of  decision,  we,  the  people,  the  individual  and  the 
Administration,  try  to  thwart  or  deviate  the  steady  progress 
of  the  evolutionary  change”. 

These  were  strong  words,  and  they  will  doubtless  be  weighed 
carefully  in  the  United  Nations,  in  Djakarta  and  elsewhere. 
The  number  of  people,  native  and  European,  in  the  whole  of 
New  Guinea  is  comparatively  small,  but  the  issue  of  the 
future  of  the  island  has  important  implications  not  only  for 
Australia  but  for  the  whole  future  of  relationships  in  South- 
East  Asia. 

Another  matter  which  President  Sukarno  and  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev  both  mentioned  is  also  the  subject  of  careful  study  in 
Canberra.  This  is  the  suggestion  that  Asian  nations  should 
be  represented  at  the  Summit  conference. 

The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  R.  G.  Menzies,  has  retained  for 
the  present  the  portfolio  of  External  Affairs  relinquished  by 
Mr.  R.  G.  Casey  on  his  elevation  to  a  life  peerage.  It  is 
surmised  that  this  is  to  give  him  an  additional  reason  for 
possible  attachment  to  the  British  delegation  to  the  Summit — 
perhaps  as  a  sort  of  spokesman  for  the  Commonwealth. 

If  this  is  so,  it  seems  possible  that  Mr.  Menzies  will  give 
thought  to  advocacy  of  Asian  representation  at  a  conference 
to  follow  the  initial  Summit  talks  in  Geneva.  Australian 
support  for  such  a  move  would  be  wise  from  several  aspects, 
as  well  as  being  a  statesmanlike  approach  to  the  general  world 
problem. 


Singrapore 


Qualified  Pledges 

From  our  Singapore  Correspondent 

Your  columnist  returned  from  a  recent  trip  to  the  com¬ 
parative  calm  and  peace  of  the  neighbouring  territories  of 
Sarawak,  Brunei  and  North  Borneo  to  find  Singapore  still  a 
simmering  cauldron  of  racial  distrust  and  political  experi¬ 
mentation.  All  Westerners,  whether  or  not  they  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  domiciled  in  this  country — admitt^y  there  are 
comparatively  few  who  do — are  viewed  with  overt  or  covert 
hostility  as  expatriate  agents  of  an  exploiting  colonial  govern¬ 
ment.  National  sentiment  desires  the  riddance  of  them  all, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  liberal  or  reactionary. 

The  English-educated  Asian  also  continues  to  be  an  object 
of  official  disfavour  because  of  his  attachment  to  the  West. 
Perhaps  the  most  hard-hit  section  of  this  community  is  that  of 
the  teachers  who  have  had  their  salaries  cut,  their  teaching 
hours  increased,  and  all  kinds  of  other  responsibilities  and 
duties  imposed  on  them  with  the  result  that  they  have  be(x>me 
one  of  the  most  disgruntled  groups  in  present-day  Singapore. 

The  mass  national  language  movement  designed  to  promote 
Malay  as  the  national  language  of  a  predominantly  Chinese 
population  is  well  under  way.  Although  this  movement  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  the  ultimate  aim  of  helping  to  bring  together 
Singapore  and  the  adjacent  Federation  of  Malaya,  the  Malay- 
orientated  Federation  Government  still  does  not  seem  to  relish 
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the  idea  of  linking  its  fortunes  with  what  it  regards  as  a 
Chinese-orientated  Singapore.  The  Minister  for  Culture  still 
tries  his  best  to  bring  about  a  Malayan  culture  out  of  the 
hodge-podge  of  cultures  that  is  to  be  found  in  what  popularly 
used  to  be  called  Singapore's  “cultural  desert’’. 

To  give  wider  publicity  to  events  in  the  new  self-governing 
Singapore,  the  Minister  has  now  inaugurated  over  Radio 
Singapore  a  shortwave  service  beamed  at  listeners  in  Indonesia, 
Federation  of  Malaya,  Sarawak,  Brunei  and  North  Borneo. 
These  shortwave  broadcasts  are  not  part  of  a  separate  overseas 
service.  They  are  exactly  the  same  programmes  that  can  be 
heard  by  medium-wave  listeners  in  Singapore.  The  medium- 
wave  broadcasts  in  the  past  could  not  be  heard  outside 
Malaya. 

The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  made  a  plausible 
attempt  in  an  after-dinner  speech  he  gave  at  the  Singapore 
Rotary  Club,  to  ally  the  fears  of  some  leaders  of  commerce 
and  industry  that  the  People’s  Action  Party  Government  was 
unfavourably  inclined  towards  them  as  representatives  of  a 
capitalist  system.  But  there  was  still  a  sting  in  what  he  said. 
He  described  the  Rotarians,  for  instance,  as  people  who  have 
done  well  under  an  existing  social  order  and  who  were 
extremely  anxious  that  nobody  should  alter  things  in  case 
they  may  not  do  so  well  under  a  new  order.  He  made  it  quite 
clear  that  the  PAP  was  a  “revolutionary  and  not  a  reformist 
movement’’.  He  went  on  to  say:  “The  curious  position  now  is 
that  a  socialist  government  is  entrusted  with  the  responsibility 
for  industrial  expansion  and  development  in  what  is  still 
essentially  a  free  enterprise  and  capitalist  system.”  He  con- 
'tended  that  because  Singapore  depended  for  its  existence  on 
an  entrepot  economy,  drastic  changes  were  not  possible  and 
by  pure  force  of  circumstances,  the  PAP  was  obliged  to  accept 
and  work  a  free  enterprise  system  geared  to  material  incen¬ 
tives.  For  this  reason,  the  Government  would  support  all 
activities  aimed  at  expanding  trade  and  industry  as  long  as 
these  activities  benehtted  both  the  state  as  a  whole  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  capitalists.  Mr.  Lee’s  speech  was  headlined 
in  the  local  press  as  “Lee’s  Pledge  to  Trade”  but  of  course  it 
was  a  qualified  pledge  offering  little  security  for  future  opera¬ 
tions  and  the  apparent  contradiction  in  what  he  said  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  Rotarians. 

Dr.  Goh  Keng  Swee,  Minister  for  Finance,  has  also  spoken 
on  Singapore’s  economy.  His  theme  was  that  to  provide  a 
rising  livelihood  for  Singapore’s  H  million  people,  the  State 
must  strengthen  its  economy  through  diversification.  He  placed 
great  stress  on  an  industrialisation  programme  which  he  ad¬ 
mitted  would  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  cooperation  of  Singa¬ 
pore’s  neighbours.  “In  the  future”,  he  said,  “our  ties  will  be 
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more  varied” — and  he  could  have  added  “closer  to  home  . 
“We  shall  try  to  integrate  the  island  economy  of  Singapore  into 
a  large  South-East  Asian  structure.  There  will  be  also  more 
cultural  and  social  interflow.”  The  trade  agreement  signed 
last  year  with  Indonesia  to  supply  raw  cotton  to  Singapore’s 
spinning  mills,  and  more  recently,  the  successful  bid  of  Singa¬ 
pore  merchants  against  rival  bids  from  Japan  and  India  to 
sell  6,7CX),000  yards  of  textiles  to  Indonesia,  was  probably 
in  Dr.  Goh’s  mind  when  he  spoke. 


Hong:  Kongr 


Influx  of  Japanese  Goods 

From  oar  Hong  Kong  Correspondent 

1959  was  a  prosperous  year  for  Hong  Kong,  and  this 
prosperity  is  generally  expected  to  continue  this  year.  What 
is  particularly  worthy  of  attention  is  that  in  the  last  year  the 
pr^uce  and  manufactures  of  Hong  Kong  represented  70  per 
cent  of  the  export  trade,  worth  about  HK  $2,300  million. 

Along  with  the  prosperity  comes  the  general  demand  by  the 
workers  for  higher  wages.  Civil  servants  and  government 
workers  already  had  their  salaries  and  wages  increased  towards 
the  end  of  last  year.  Judging  by  the  present  situation  the 
general  rise  of  wages  in  Hong  Kong  seems  unavoidable.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Government  has  increased  taxes  on  cigarettes,  petrol 
and  water  and  there  is  a  tendency  towards  raised  prices  as  a 
consequence. 

An  interesting  problem  for  Hong  Kong  is,  at  present,  the 
water  supply  from  the  border  near  Sum-chun.  The  Chinese 
have  recently  built  a  reservoir  capable  of  holding  enough  water 
for  the  consumption  of  three  million  people  for  seven  months 
above  the  local  requirements.  The  Hong  Kong  Government 
is  eager  to  make  some  arrangements  with  the  Chinese  authori¬ 
ties  for  the  use  of  this  water,  but  seems  to  be  somewhat 
hesitant,  as  it  might  make  the  colony  even  more  dependent 
upon  the  mainland. 

General  opinion  rather  welcomes  the  proposal,  for  Hong 
Kong  has  always  been  in  a  perpetual  state  of  water  scarcity; 
and  to  build  a  reservoir  in  the  colony  is  a  very  costly  affair. 

The  Chinese  have  created  yet  another  water  reservoir 
near  Macau.  According  to  local  reports,  arrangements  have 
already  been  made  for  Macau  to  use  the  water  from  that 
source,  free  and  unconditional.  One  may  ask  why  the  Chinese 
authorities  should  be  willing  to  supply  the  two  colonies  with 
free  water.  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  the  populations  of 
both  Macau  and  Hong  Kong  are  mainly  Chinese,  and  that 
the  New  China  wishes  to  offer  them  this  service. 

Japanese  capital  and  manufactures  are  invading  Hong  Kong 
at  an  increasing  rate.  Japanese  exports  to  Hong  Kong  last 
year  amounted  to  HK  $770  millions,  that  is  just  under  the 
amount  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Colony.  The 
influx  of  Japanese  capital  is  frequently  reported  in  the  local 
newspapers.  A  HK  $22*5  million  steel  mill  financed  by  Japanese 
steel  concerns  is  looking  for  a  suitable  site  in  the  Colony, 
and  a  new  Japanese  department  store  which  is  to  open  in  May, 
will  employ  500  people  and  sell  more  than  10,000  kinds  of 
commodities  from  Japan.  Altogether  there  are  about  40 
Japanese  branch  offices  or  agencies  in  Hong  Kong,  in  addition 
to  30  trading  merchants,  six  shipping  agencies  and  three 
insurance  companies. 
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An  Inspired  Idea 

At  a  packed  press  conference  in  Washington,  Paul  G.  Hoff¬ 
man,  former  operating  chief  for  the  Marshall  Plan  and 
presently  Managing  Director  of  the  United  Nations  Special 
Fund,  launched  a  campaign  for  a  new  ten-year  programme  of 
aid  to  the  developing  countries. 

Hoffman,  a  millionaire  businessman  before  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  international  public  service,  had  some  original  and  out¬ 
spoken  ideas  about  how  this  aid  should  be  given.  He  is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  plan,  put  forward  by  US  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  Dillon,  under  which  the  industrialized 
nations  would  join  together,  outside  the  United  Nations  but  in 
a  re-vamped  Organisation  for  European  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  (OEEC),  to  give  aid. 

Even  if  Japan  should  join  in  this  effort,  Hoffman  sees  it  as 
predominantly  a  “white  man’s  club”  of  the  rich  nations  giving 
aid  as  a  form  of  charity  to  the  poor,  largely  non-white  nations. 

He  does  not  question  the  sincerity  of  the  proponents  of  this 
plan.  But,  as  he  said  at  the  press  conference,  he  sees  the 
people  behind  it  as  people  who  know  a  great  deal  about 
Europe,  but  little  about  Asia,  Africa  or  Latin  America. 

Out  of  his  experience  with  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  United 
Nations  Special  Fund,  he  believes  it  to  be  essential  that  the 
recipient  nations  should  have  the  feeling  that  they  also  are 
participants  in  the  aid  programme.  His  preferred  instrument, 
therefore,  is  the  proposed  International  Development  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  would  be  an  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank  and  hence 
of  the  United  Nations. 

He  believes,  however,  that  IDA  as  presently  planned  falls 
far  short  of  the  needs.  It  is  proposed  to  give  it  $1,000  million 
to  spend  over  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence.  Hoffman 
would  like  it  to  lend  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  million  a  year  for 
the  next  ten  years. 

Hoffman  is  strongly  against  mingling  political  objectives 
with  the  giving  of  economic  aid.  Economic  growth,  he  main¬ 
tains,  is  difficult  enough  without  involving  it  in  extraneous 
matters,  particularly  the  Cold  War. 

Indeed,  he  favours  a  very  cordial  invitation  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  financing  IDA — although  he  believes  that,  unless 
Soviet  policy  changes  drastically,  they  are  unlikely  to  give 
more  than  token  support  to  any  economic  aid  agency  affiliated 
to  the  United  Nations. 

Hoffman  lays  very  strong  emphasis  upon  the  need  for  the 
leaders  and  peoples  of  the  developing  countries  to  do  their 
share  in  promoting  economic  growth.  “Know-how”,  he  main¬ 
tains,  cannot  be  exported;  it  can  only  be  imported. 

As  an  international  civil  servant,  he  prudently  refrained 
from  naming  countries.  But  he  did  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
in  15  or  20  countries,  notably  India,  the  will  and  the  ability 
to  achieve  economic  growth  existed,  and  that  by  the  end  of  a 
ten-year  programme  such  as  he  advocates  they  might  well 
have  reached  the  point  of  self-sustaining  growth. 

He  recognizes  that,  in  the  present  American  mood  of  dis¬ 
illusion  with  economic  aid,  he  will  have  an  uphill  struggle  to 
get  his  plan  adopted.  But,  both  in  public  and  in  private  life, 
Hoffman  has  time  and  again  shown  the  ability  to  achieve  what 
seemed  to  be  impossible,  and  he  may  do  so  again. 
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Soviet  Union— India 
Economic  Agreement 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  Indo-Russian  agreement 
signed  in  Moscow  last  September  and  providing  for  a 
Soviet  credit  of  1,500  million  roubles  (Rs.  1,800  million— 
about  £135  million)  for  India’s  Third  Five-Year  Plan,  a  new 
agreement  was  signed  in  New  Delhi  in  February  on  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  this  credit. 

The'  February  agreement  sets  out  the  lists  of  projects  and  details 
of  technical  cooperation  covering  the  projects,  for  which  the  new 
credit  is  to  be  utilised: 

Expansion  of  the  Bhilai  Steelworks  and  its  ancillary  facilitia 
to  increase  the  annual  capacity  of  these  works  to  2*5  million  tons 
of  steel;  expansion  of  the  heavy  machinery  plant  at  Ranchi  (Bihar) 
to  its  design  capacity  of  80,0(X)  tons  per  annum;  mining  machinery 
plant — expansion  and  diversification;  completion  of  the  oil  refinery 
at  Barauni  (Bihar);  manufacture  of  heavy  electrical  equipment; 
manufacture  of  precision  instruments;  exploration  development 
and  production  of  oil  and  gas  by  the  Oil  and  Natural  Gas  Com¬ 
mission  Cambay  and  other  areas;  expansion  of  the  capacity  of  the 
Neyveli  power  plant  from  250,000  kw.  to  4(X),000  kw.;  expansion 
of  the  Korba  Thermal  Power  Station  in  Madhya  Pradesh  by  the 
addition  of  2(X),(XX)  kw.  of  installed  capacity  and  the  new  thermal 
power  station  at  Singrauli  (Uttar  Pradesh)  with  a  capacity  of 
250,000  kw. 

The  February  agreement  was  signed  by  S.  S.  Khera,  Secretary 
of  the  Union  of  India  Ministry  of  Iron  and  Steel,  and  S.  A. 
Skachkov,  Chairman  of  the  Soviet  Government  Committee  for 
External  Economic  Relations. 
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Bhula’s  Brilliant  Trick 

PAUL  BROOK 


T  AM  a  cynical,  hard-headed  policeman,”  said  my  friend, 
I  Inspector  Byramjee,  “but  this  Hindu  magician  they 
call  Bhula  is  either  in  league  with  the  devil  or  he  is 
possessed  of  supernatural  powers  beyond  our  comprehension. 
The  people  treat  him  like  a  god.  They  feed  him,  clothe  him, 
shelter  him  and  his  family.  He  never  does  a  day’s  work  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  except  perform  miracles. 
And  he’s  scarcely  one  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel,  as 
you’ll  see.  Here  he  comes.” 

Into  the  Inspector’s  living-room  walked  a  tall,  black-bearded 
young  Hindu.  Except  for  his  red  turban  he  was  dressed 
entirely  in  white,  his  close-fitting  chupkan  (tunic)  reaching 
almost  to  his  knees  like  a  frock  coat.  His  trousers  tapered  down 
to  his  ankles  and  he  wore  shoes  with  pointed  toes  and  high 
heels.  Behind  him  followed  a  small  Hindu  boy,  carrying  a 
basket  about  three  feet  long. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Bhula  the  Magician  as  he  salaamed  with 
his  right  hand.  “The  gods  have  given  me  the  strange  powers 
I  possess  because  of  my  father  who  was  also  a  magician  and 
who  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  shrine  of  Hardwar  at 
the  source  of  the  sacred  Ganges  some  20  years  ago. 

“When  my  father  had  almost  reached  his  destination,  he 
found  dying  under  a  tree  a  venerable  ascetic.  He,  too,  had 
been  wending  his  way  on  the  pilgrimage, 
but  had  collapsed  even  as  his  eyes 
beheld  the  holy  shrine  on  the  distant 
hilltop.  He  lay  dying  by  the  side  of 
the  Ganges,  unable  to  crawl  to  the 
sacred  stream  to  moisten  his  parched 
lips  and  cleanse  his  soul  before  depart¬ 
ing  into  the  great  unknown. 

“Seeing  him  in  this  state,  my  father 
brought  some  of  the  sacred  water  in 
his  lota  (brass  drinking  vessel),  and  held 
it  to  the  stranger’s  lips.  He  drank  to 
the  last  drop  and  his  lips  moved  in 
silent  benediction. 

“My  father  bent  over  him  to  hear 
his  dying  words;  ’May  thou  be  the 
greatest  magician  who  ever  lived,  my 
son.  And  may  the  water  of  life  ever 
be  thy  portion  and  the  portion  of  thy 
son  to  whom  all  thy  powers  shall  be 
passed.’ 

“Then  he  spoke  to  my  father  other 
words  which  I  may  not  utter,  for  their 
secret  has  been  passed  on  to  me  as  a 
sacred  trust.” 

Bhula  paused,  and  his  strange  black  eyes  assumed  a  faraway 
look  of  contemplation.  I  found  myself  gazing  into  them 
fixedly,  and  suspecting  hypnotism,  I  looked  elsewhere.  But 
it  made  no  difference  to  the  astonishing  thing  that  followed. 

“Sahibs,”  resumed  Bhula,  almost  abruptly,  “may  you  taste 
that  cup  of  health  to  charm  your  bodies  against  the  fell  diseases 
of  life.  Ask,  Sahibs,  what  you  would  like  to  drink — be  it  the 
pulse-quickening  distillate  of  the  American  you  have  in  your 


company  (that  was  me),  the  sparkling  concoctions  of  the 
French,  or  the  cool  sherbet  of  my  own  land.  Ask,  and  it  shall 
not  be  denied  you.  Ask  boldly  whatever  is  your  favourite, 
and  your  choice  shall  be  your  cup  of  health,  even  as  the  nectar 
of  the  gods.” 

Inspector  Byramjee  nudged  me.  “Try  it,”  he  invited. 
“Order  your  favourite  drink.  Delivery  is  guaranteed.” 

“He  thinks  I’ll  order  Bourbon  or  Scotch?”  I  queried.  “What 
will  happen  if  I  order  port?  I  pride  myself  on  being  a  bit  of 
a  connoisseur.” 

“A  glass  of  port  wine  for  the  American  sahib!”  called  the 
Inspector. 

Bhula  bowed  politely.  Stepping  up  to  the  wall  before  us 
and  covering  his  hands  with  a  handkerchief,  he  began  to 
knock  on  the  wall,  while  muttering  to  himself  in  Hindustani. 
The  first  few  words  I  didn’t  hear  distinctly,  but  as  he  turned 
his  face  from  the  wall  and  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  us,  I 
caught  the  closing  words  of  the  incantation — jam-i-saheth  (the 
cup  of  health).  Suddenly  1  was  looking  at  a  tiny  silver  tap 
stuck  on  the  bare  surface  of  the  wall,  a  tap  which  certainly 
hadn’t  been  there  before. 

Bhula  asked  for  a  number  of  glasses  to  be  brought  to  him. 
He  took  one  in  his  right  hand  and  turned  the  tap  with  his 
left.  Immediately  rich,  red  wine  spouted  out  from  the  bare 
wall  and  filled  the  glass  to  the  brim. 

The  glass  was  handed  to  me,  and  I  tasted  it.  It  was  delicious, 
one  of  the  finest  vintages  I  had  ever  tasted.  I  drained  the 
glass  to  the  last  drop. 

Then  the  Inspector’s  friends  began  to  ask  for  whatever  they 
wanted — champagne,  sherry,  Scotch,  gin,  rum,  claret,  anything 
they  could  think  of.  They  got  it,  and  all  from  that  self-same 
tap.  They  swore  it  was  the  best  they  had  ever  drunk.  After 
they  had  all  tasted  their  fill,  Bhula  removed  the  magic  tap  from 
the  wall  in  the  same  mysterious  manner  as  before. 

The  young  magician  performed  several  other  eye-popping 
feats  that  night,  including  one  in  which  he  hacked  off  his  own 
left  arm  with  a  kukri  or  Ghurka  knife,  leaving  the  severed  and 
bleeding  limb  inside  the  basket  he  had  brought  with  him. 
When  he  left  us  his  left  arm  was  just  a  mangled  stump,  but 
when  we  saw  him  the  next  day  at  his  own  house  in  the  village 
of  Bandra  the  limb  was  back  again,  normal  and  unharmed. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  young  magician  would  per¬ 
form,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  feat  which  had  made 
his  father  famous  throughout  the  province.  This  had  involved 
his  father’s  burial  in  a  mortar-lined  vault  in  which  he  remained 
for  periods  ranging  from  one  week  to  three  months.  Always, 
when  the  grave  was  opened,  Bhula’s  father  had  been  found 
to  be  fit  and  well. 

I  was  told  that  nobody  but  the  father  possessed  the  secret 
of  this  baffling  feat,  but  recently  Bhula  Senior  had  died  and 
passed  it  on  to  his  brilliant  young  son.  Bhula  had  invited  me 
to  witness  his  first  performance  of  the  trick  with  the  Inspector. 

The  grave  had  already  been  dug  when  we  reached  the  scene. 
It  was  about  12  feet  deep  and  the  sides  were  lined  with 
freshly-plastered  mortar.  I  was  invited  to  climb  down  a 
ladder  and  inspect  it  at  closer  quarters.  With  the  midday  sun 
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shining  directly  into  its  depths,  illuminating  every  inch  of 
space,  it  was  quite  obvious  to  me  that  no  trickery  could  have 
been  used  such  as  secret  exits  and  tunnels. 

The  grave-diggers  had  been  watched  by  one  of  the 
Inspector’s  men.  They  had  taken  three  hours  to  excavate  the 
grave  in  soft  soil,  and  could  never  have  burrowed  a  tunnel 
leading  from  it  in  that  time. 

A  big  crowd  gathered  during  the  afternoon,  and  after 
inspecting  the  grave  the  people  sat  down  and  waited  for  the 
procession,  heralding  Bhula,  to  come  from  the  village.  It 
arrived  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  tom-toms  and  horns, 
and  the  rest  of  the  population  of  the  village  seemed  to  be 
in  its  wake. 

This  time  Bhula  was  dressed  in  white  and  gold  and  was 
adorned  with  garlands  of  oleander  flowers.  He  was  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  tribesmen  and  the  elders  of  the  village. 

After  they  had  set  him  down,  Bhula  came  over  to  us, 
smiling  and  pointing  to  his  left  arm.  His  smile  was  almost  a 
smirk,  and  it  was  obvious  to  me  that  Bhula’s  own  opinion 
of  himself  was  something  out  of  this  world.  Though  he  was 
flattered  at  the  interest  shown  in  this,  his  first  attempt  to  bury 
himself  alive,  by  the  great  Inspector  of  Police  and  his 
American  friend,  he  couldn’t  resist  giving  us  the  patronizing 
routine. 

,  “You  have  examined  the  grave?’’  he  asked  imperiously. 

The  Inspector  nodded. 

“And  you  found  it  to  be  nothing  but  what  it  professes  to 
be,  a  square  vault  with  walls  of  mortar  three  inches  thick  and 
a  floor  of  unburnt  brick?’’ 

“That  is  correct,”  said  the  Inspector. 

“Then  we  shall  proceed  with  my 
funeral,”  said  Bhula. 

He  lay  down  on  a  charpoy  or  bed, 
and  two  of  his  brothers,  his  assistants, 
bent  over  him  and  began  the 
mysterious  rites  of  putting  him  to 
sleep.  The  chattering  of  the  crowd 
stopped  and  there  was  complete 
silence.  The  elder-  brother  seemed  to 
be  fumbling  with  Bhula’s  nostrils  and 
ears. 

“What  are  you  doing?”  asked  the 
Inspector,  leaning  forward. 

The  assistant  made  no  secret  of  his 
work.  “See,  your  honour,”  he  said. 

“I  place  these  small  pellets  of  clay  in 
my  brother’s  ears  and  these  in  his 
nostrils.” 

He  made  a  few  hypnotic  passes  with 
his  hands,  and  Bhula’s  eyes  and 
features  became  glassy  and  fixed.  The 
brother  opened  Bhula’s  mouth  and 
turned  back  the  tongue  so  that  it 
formed  a  stopping  to  the  throat.  I 
was  invited  to  lay  a  hand  on  the  un¬ 
conscious  man’s  shoulder  and  try  to 
wake  him,  but  when  I  did  there  was 
no  response. 

The  brothers  who  were  assisting  now  began  to  arrange  the 
body  as  if  for  burial.  They  folded  Bhula’s  arms  on  his  chest 
and  straightened  out  his  legs.  I  noticed  with  some  surprise' 
that  there  seemed  to  be  no  life  in  the  body  at  all,  for  there 


was  no  breathing  movement,  and  a  yellow  tinge  had  crept  over 
the  face,  replacing  the  ruddy  brown  tint  of  health. 

“I  don’t  like  the  look  of  that  colour,”  said  the  Inspector. 
“It’s  that  of  a  dead  man.”  He  pushed  one  of  the  brothen 
aside  and  felt  for  Bhula’s  pulse. 

“There’s  a  faint  trace  there,”  he  said,  a  little  relieved.  But 
I  could  see  he  was  worried.  He  had  never  seen  the  trick  per¬ 
formed  by  Bhula’s  father.  No  policeman  had  ever  been 
invited  to  witness  it  before. 

Five  minutes  later  the  Inspector  again  felt  Bhula’s  pulse. 
He  looked  at  me,  wide-eyed.  “There’s  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  any  pulse,”  he  said. 

“Then  to  ail  intents  and  purposes  he  must  be  dead,”  I  said. 

The  Inspector  turned  to  the  brothers.  “Wake  him!”  he 
ordered. 

The  brothers  hesitated.  “My  brother  lives,”  said  the  elder 
confidently. 

“Perhaps,  but  you  will  wake  him.” 

Reluctantly  they  removed  the  pellets  and  drew  back  the 
tongue  from  Bhula’s  throat.  He  began  to  breathe  softly  and 
regularly  like  a  child  in  its  sleep. 

“Shall  I  wake  him  now?”  asked  the  eldest  brother. 

The  Inspector  looked  embarrassed. 

“No,  you  can  finish  the  performance,”  he  said.  He  was 
reassured  and  satisfied  that  the  men  were  acting  fairly.  The 
pellets  were  replaced  and  the  body  resumed  its  deathlike 
appearance.  Bhula  was  lowered  gently  into  the  vault  just  as 
though  he  were  dead,  but  without  the  usual  mourning  and 
lamentation  which  mark  the  death  of  a  Hindu. 

A  large  rock  was  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  grave,  and 
the  masons  mortared  it  down.  Soil  was  spread  on  top  and 
sown  with  corn  in  rows  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
disturb  it  without  detection.  I  watched  the  thing  with  the 
Inspector  from  beginning  to  end.  We  were  the.  last  to  leave. 

Bhula  was  to  live  in  his  grave  until  the  green  blade  sprang 
above  it.  Both  he  and  his  brothers  had  expressed  their 
willingness  to  make  the  period  longer.  The  old  Bhula,  the 
one  who  had  performed  the  marvellous  trick  on  many  occa¬ 
sions,  had  actually  been  buried  from  seed-time  to  harvest, 
and  the  younger  man  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  powers 
were  inferior  to  those  of  his  father. 

But  the  Inspector,  still  nervous,  had  ordered  otherwise.  The 
grave  would  be  opened  as  soon  as  the  green  blades  of  com 
showed.  As  a  face-saver  he  gave  the  excuse  that  his  friend 
the  American  could  not  linger  away  from  his  country  any 
longer  than  that,  but  was  very  anxious  to  see  the  whole  trick 
so  that  he  could  tell  it  to  his  friends  across  the  seas. 

On  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day  for  the  opening  of 
the  grave,  a  big  crowd  had  gathered.  Men  with  shovels  stood 
ready  to  remove  the  earth  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  the 
Inspector.  But  before  the  order  was  given  we  both  examined 
the  top  of  the  grave  very  closely,  satisfying  ourselves  that 
the  soil  had  not  been  disturbed  and  there  had  been  no  trickery. 

“By  all  the  laws  of  Nature,”  I  said  to  the  Inspector,  “this 
man  ought  to  be  as  dead  as  a  smoked  herring.  I  don’t  see 
how  any  food  or  air  could  possibly  have  been  introduced  into 
that  vault.”  •  • 

“Nor  me,”  he  replied.  “These  Hindu  magicians  can  play 
some  devilishly  ingenious  tricks.  Some  of  them  can  only  be 
described  as  supernatural.  But  sometimes  they  go  wrong. .  .” 

I  glanced  at  him  sharply,  but  he  was  absorbed  in  watching 
the  coolies.  The  soil  was  swept  away,  the  stone  bared,  the 
mortar  chipped  out  and  the  heavy  slab  levered  up. 

The  Inspector  was  the  first  to  descend  the  grave,  and 
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I  followed  him.  Bhula’s  wife,  — 

who  had  been  allowed  into  the 

privileged  circle  round  the  i  /fcjb 

tomb,  leaned  over  to  look  at  /  (  ) 

her  husband.  Suddenly  she  / 

shrieked  and  fell  back,  sobbing  I 

hysterically.  The  Inspector  /  /  / 

looked  up  at  me.  Stark  horror  /  /  / 

showed  in  his  eyes.  j/  I  i ^ 

I  felt  my  gorge  rise  as  I  /It 

stared  down  at  the  thing  that  /'  A  I 

lay  on  the  bottom  of  the  grave.  X  k.  /  / 

That  white  skeleton,  with  not  a  Tr  Jl 

shred  of  flesh  or  tissue  left  on  H 

its  bones,  used  to  be  the  great  m  « 

magician,  Bhula. 

A  few  hours  later,  after  an  — 

investigation,  the  Inspector 

explained  what  had  happened.  When  we  had  examined  the 
layer  of  mortar  on  the  inside  of  the  grave  it  had  been  flawless, 
but  after  the  grave  was  sealed  and  the  mortar  dried  out,  it 
had  shrunk.  A  tiny  crack  had  appeared  on  one  side,  no  more 
than  six  inches  long  and  a  tenth  of  an  inch  wide. 

Unseen  from  above,  a  tiny  insect  had  entered  the  grave 
through  the  crack.  It  had  moved  timidly,  pausing,  hesitating, 
undecided  as  thought  it  would  go  back,  yet  always  returning 
and  steadily  progressing.  With  the  unerring  instinct  of  its 
species  it  had  advanced  until  it  reached  the  motionless  body.  It 
had  mounted  inch  by  inch,  retreating  in  its  steps,  exploring, 
feeling,  testing  with  its  tiny  antennae,  till  it  came  to  the  closed 
and  sightless  eyes.  There  it  may  have  remained  as 


motionless  as  the  unconscious 
man,  except  for  a  nervous 
tremor  of  the  antennae. 

Suddenly  it  had  turned  and 
V  left  the  b^y,  making  straight 

I  for  the  crack  through  which 

/  it  bad  entered.  Hours  had 

^  ^  probably  passed,  with  nothing 

moving  within  the  living  grave. 

•  JTm  Then  two  slender  horns  were 

pushed  through  the  crack,  and 
the  pioneer  descended  the  wall 
along  its  old  route.  It  had  car- 
ried  its  message  to  the  countless 
hordes  of  its  own  kind,  and 
legion  upon  legioq  had  followed 
in  its  train. 

Perhaps  the  suspended  soul 
of  young  Bhula  the  Magician  saw  it  all.  Perhaps,  agonizingly, 
it  strove  to  speak  or  to  move  that  mortal  form  through  which 
it  had  before  found  the  means  to  express  emotion,  to  feel 
earthly  pleasures  and  pain.  One  shake  of  the  head,  one  thrust 
of  the  foot,  and  the  advancing  hordes  would  panic  and  rush 
from  the  grave. 

But  the  soul  was  powerless.  On  streamed  the  relentless 
torrent  in  an  ever-increasing  flood,  till  it  grew  to  a  vast  seething 
mass,  completely  obscuring  the  helpless,  sleeping  body. 

And  now  only  a  gaunt  white  skeleton  was  left.  For  Bhula 
had  met  with  the  one  dread  fate  his  father  had  feared  ever 
since  he  had  first  mastered  his  brilliant  trkk  of  surviving 
burial  in  the  grave — he  had  been  eaten  alive  by  ants. 
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Recent  Books 


BasoUi  Paindng  by  M.  S.  Randhawa  (Government  of  India 
Publications  Division,  80Ly.)- 

Even  without  any  knowledge  of  Hindu  iconography,  or 
literature,  or  without  any  understanding  of  the  symbolic  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  themes  they  portray,  these  paintings  make  an 
immediate  impact.  The  vigorous  use  of  primary  colours,  the 
bold,  simple  stylisation  of  the  faces,  with  eyes  and  nose 
strongly  emphasised,  make  them  more  than  interesting  speci¬ 
mens  of  folk  art.  Simple  they  may  be,  in  construction,  but  not 
naive — the  mixture  is  a  fascinating  blend  of  unselfconscious 
and  forceful  expression,  in  which  the  artist  sets  out  to  portray 
his  theme  in  the  most  direct  terms,  and  of  Moghul  pictorial 


“naturalist”  painters.  From  this  folk  basis  the  Basohli  artists 
evolved  a  style  involving  the  use  of  single  flat  planes, 
rhythmical  contours,  the  strongly  marked  eyes  and  facial 
characteristics,  the  distortion  of  bodies  and  the  vibrating 
emotional  colours  to  produce  what  W.  G.  Archer  has  called 
the  “savage  intensity”.  The  drawing  of  the  figures  is  primitive 
but  firm  and  vigorous.  This  forcefulness  of  expression,  found 
in  most  primitive  art,  is  one  of  its  virtues,  since  with  sophistica¬ 
tion  and  contact  with  more  highly  developed  work,  much  of 
this  direct  approach  is  often  lost. 

It  is  this  blend  of  simplicity  and  directness  and  the  “poetic” 
and  highly  decorative  Moghul  style,  which  makes  these  paint¬ 
ings  such  a  fascinating  combination.  The  Moghul  artists, 
following  the  Persian  tradition,  brought  with  them  a  highly- 
developed  sense  of  pictorial  design.  The  Moghul  masters 
constructed  their  paintings  on  what  has  been  called  the 
principle  of  “decorative  isolation”.  To  illustrate  human 


Illustration  from 
Basohli  Painting 


design,  which  left  its  mark  even  in  the  remote  warrior  states 
of  Basohli  and  its  neighbours. 

The  Basohli  school  of  painting  flourished  during  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries.  The  artist  at  this  time 
was  an  hereditary  craftsman  and  therefore  rooted  in  the 
social  background  of  the  village  conyounity.  Following  a 
family  tradition,  he  served  a  long  apprenticeship,  seldom 
moving  from  the  village.  Artists  were  thus  recorders  of  not 
only  the  life  around  them  but  of  survivals  of  earlier  times,  of 
primitive  beliefs  in  magical  rites,  of  spirits,  djinns  and  animistic 
lore,  mixed  with  highly-developed  doctrines  of  birth  and 
rebirth.  All  these  were  given  expression  by  the  artists  in 
highly  ritualistic  drawings  and  ^intings.  Long  before  the 
Moghul  influence  was  felt,  Basohli  painters  had  established  a 
“folk”  tradition,  and  their  work  had  a  genuine  poetic  feeling, 
as  opposed  to  the  literal  approach  of  the  more  sophisticated 


joy  in  the  beauty  of  blossoming  trees  and  flowers,  the  subjects 
of  their  paintings,  pairs,  of  lovers,  animals,  birds,  mountains, 
were  put  into  the  space  available,  and  surrounded  by  symbolic¬ 
ally  treated  flowers  and  trees.  This  Moghul  pictorial  design 
can  be  seen  in  Basohli  painting  w'here  it  conflicts  with  the 
principle  of  suggestion  deriving  from  its  folk  basis.  The  use 
of  empty  spaces  is  an  important  factor  in  Basohli  art.  The 
artist  treats  space  as  a  positive  factor — part  of  a  much  larger 
space.  So  the  main  figure  would  be  stressed,  with  others  added 
to  it — as  many  as  the  design  would  allow.  There  was  no 
compulsion  to  obey  the  laws  of  composition  round  a  central 
figure.  Trees  and  animals  could  be  cut  in  half  if  the  artist 
felt  that  the  spaces  left  out  of  the  painting  were  as  important 
as  the  foreground  filled  with  figures  and  trees.  The  artist 
wished  to  convey  the  endless  undulations  of  the  forms  in  the 
infinite  world — away  and  beyond  the  narrow  rectangle  of  his 
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painting.  The  Basohli  artists’  delight  in  the  natural  world 
around  them,  their  feeling  for  tradition,  their  down-to-earth 
approach  to  incidents  and  subjects  from  the  Hindu  scriptures 
are  today  as  vivid  and  exciting  as  they  were  two  hundred  years 
ago.  All  the  richness  and  continuity  of  Indian  civilisation  is 
reflected  in  the  work  of  these  village  craftsmen,  and  in  the 
w^ll-chosen  and  carefully  annotated  examples  contained  in  this 
superbly  illustrated  book. 

The  Purple  Barrier.  The  story  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China  by 
Peter  Hum  {Robert  Hale,  2 Is.). 

Today,  the  “Purple  Barrier”  (actually  the  wall  is  grey,  or 
greying  yellow  in  places,  so  we  can  assume  that  ‘purple’  is 
used  in  the  poetic  sense)  means  little  more  than  a  jagged  line 
on  the  maps  of  China — a  part  of  the  itinerary  of  any  tourist 
trip  there,  but  nevertheless  it  was  for  centuries  so  much  a 
symbol  of  China  that  for  many  years  Marco  Polo’s  account 
of  his  journey  to  Cathay  was  ^scounted  because  he  did  not 
mention  it,  although  he  must  have  crossed  it  on  his  journey. 
At  that  time,  when  the  Mongol  empire  stretched  from  Europe 
to  the  China  Sea,  and  from  the  borders  of  India  to  the  Artie, 
the  Wall  marked  no  boundary  and  served  no  defensive  pur¬ 
pose.  But  as  the  author  remarks,  seeing  the  Wall  as  it  stands 
today  near  Peking,  a  long  grey  snake,  stretching  from  moun¬ 
tain  peak  to  mountain  peak,  sweeping  down  to  the  valleys  and 
disappearing  into  the  shadows,  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
how  it  could  have  been  overlooked.  It  begins  north  east  of 
Peking  and  ends  over  2,000  miles  to  the  west,  on  the  borders 
of  Central  Asia.  Its  purpose  was  to  separate  “all  under 
Heaven”  from  the  barbarians  in  outer  darkness,  but  this  did 
not  prevent  an  almost  continuous  stream  from  passing  through 
its  gates.  Miss  Lum  has  spent  many  years  in  China  and  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  Wall — and  has  tried  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  Wall  without  becoming  too  embroiled  in  Chinese 
history,  for  this  line  of  grey  brick  leads  far  back  through  rival 
kingdoms,  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties — the  birth  of  supreme 
emperors.  It  points  the  way  along  the  silk  road  and  the  pilgrims 
road,  which  for  so  long  provided  the  only  contact  between 
East  and  West  and  still,  though  no  longer  a  defence  against 
barbarian  invasions,  is  a  symbol  of  China’s  greatness.  The 
building  of  the  Wall  impoverished  much  of  the  country, 
drained  its  resources  of  money  and  manpower  and  involv^ 
the  physical  suffering  of  thousands  who  toiled  to  their  death 
to  build  the  wall  at  incredible  speed. 

Miss  Lum  has  written  a  concise  account  of  all  this.  She 
presents  her  material  in  an  interesting  way,  giving  not  only  the 
historical  background  but  local  lore  and  legends  which  have 
grown  around  this  fabulous  boundary. 
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Economics  and  Trade 


INDIA’S  RAILWAY  PROSPECTS 


SHRI  JAJIVAN  RAM,  Railway  Minister  of  India,  presenting 
to  the  Parliament  in  February  the  Railway  Budget  for  the 
financial  year  1960-61,  spoke  with  an  optimistic  note  about 
traffic  prospects.  The  Minister  declared  that  the  outlook  seemed 
to  be  bright,  and  that  in  the  coming  year  the  railways  might  be 
called  upon  to  carry  an  additional  17  million  tons,  thus  achieving 
the  target  of  168  million  tons.  The  Indian  Railways  occupy  a  key- 
position  in  the  current  Five-Year  Plan,  and  out  of  the  total  Plan 
outlay  of  Rs.  48,000  million  in  the  public  sector,  the  share  of  the 
railways  amount  to  Rs.  1 1 ,250  million  (about  £844  million) — 
representing  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  total  outlay — a  considerable 
increase  compared  with  the  actual  expenditure  of  Rs.  4,200 
million  (£318  million). 

The  large-scale  investments  in  India’s  railways  were  necessary, 
as  national  development  plans  depended  on  an  efficient  transporta¬ 
tion  system.  In  addition,  at  the  time  of  India  gaining  her 
independence  in  1947,  her  railways  were  in  poor  condition  due  to 
a  starvation  of  fresh  capital  investment,  first  during  the  ’thirties 
on  account  of  the  depression  and  later  as  the  result  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

The  achievements  of  India’s  railways  during  the  last  12  years 
are  impressive.  They  started  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  with 
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depleteu  rolling-stock,  most  of  which  was  overage,  and  with  heavy 
arrears  of  track  renewals.  The  First  Five-Year  Plan  was  the 
period  of  rehabilitation,  and  almost  60  per  cent  of  the  total  sums 
allocated  to  the  railways  were  spent  on  rolling-stock.  The  Second 
Five-Year  Plan  was  the  period  of  further  rehabilitation  and  new 
development.  During  the  period  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan 
Indian  railway  transport  capacity  increased  by  25  per  cent,  the 
115  million  tons  of  traffic  in  the  last  year  of  the  First  Plan  (1955-56) 
growing  to  almost  134  million  tons  in  1957-58.  It  seems  that  the 
target  of  168  million  tons  for  1%0-61  will  be  achieved.  Similar 
progress  has  been  reached  in  passenger  traffic,  and  at  present  four 
million  passengers  are  carried  daily  by  the  Indian  railways. 

Indian  railways  have  been  called  upon  to  shoulder  the  heavy 
responsibilities  of  providing  the  large  additional  transport  capacity 
which  the  country’s  development  programme  demands.  The  build¬ 
ing  of  large  iron  and  steel  integrated  works  with  the  resulting 
necessity  of  transport  of  raw  materials  to  these  plants,  and  of  the 
produced  goods  to  the  manufacturing  units  represents  an 
important,  but  only  one  of  the  many  additional  tasks  for  the 
railways. 

Detailed  planning  is  already  well  advanced  in  connection  with 
the  next,  namely  the  Third,  Five-Year  Plan.  The  targets  for  the 
railways  will  necessarily  depend  on  production  figures  fixed  by  the 
authorities  for  various  sectors  of  production — both  in  industrial 
and  agricultural  fields. 

Tentative  indications  are  that  the  railways  would  have  to 
increase  their  freight  carrying  capacity  to  260  million  tons  per 
annum,  i.e.  a  further  development  of  almost  100  million  ton  annual 
capacity  during  the  Third  Plan  period. 

In  sections  of  the  Indian  railway  system,  particularly  in  the 
eastern  region — the  coal  and  steel  belts — the  pressure  is  expected 
to  be  so  heavy  that  dieselisation  and  eventually  electrification  will 
become  inevitable.  Plans  of  fairly  large-sized  works  are  in  hand 
to  switch  over  these  sections  to  electrification  during  the  Second 
Plan  period  and  certain  additional  sections  during  the  Third  Plan 
period. 

Mr.  M.  de  Vos,  President  of  the  International  Railway  Congress 
Association,  recently  paid  tribute  to  the  achievements  of  Indian 
railways.  Mr.  de  Vos,  who  is  General  Manager  of  Belgian  Rail¬ 
ways,  stressed  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  trebling  and  even 
quadrupling  of  some  railway  lines,  the  heavy  increase  of  the 
volume  of  traffic  exceeds  the  possibilities  of  steam  traction.  India 
needs  heavier  and  faster  trains,  and  only  dieselisation  or  electrifica¬ 
tion  can  give  the  Indian  railways  powerful  motors  >  for  hauling 
_such  trains.  Mr.  de  Vos  referred  to  the  fact  that  Indian  railways 
are  using  power  at  1,5(X)  to  3,000  volts  direct  current,  and  now  are 
directing  their  experiences  to  the  use  of  high  tension  25,0(X)  volt 
alternative  current. 

The  history  of  electric  trains  in  Indian  goes  back  to  1914  when 
experimental  investigations  were  undertaken  in  the  suburbs  of 
Calcutta.  In  1925  the  first  electric  train  ran  between  Bombay  and 
Kurla,  and  in  1931  the  Madras-Tambaram  section  was  electrified. 
The  growth  of  Calcutta  and  the  intensive  working  of  coalfields 
in  Bengal  and  Bihar  drew  particular  interest  to  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  electrification  of  the  Howrah-Burdwan  line  on  the 
Eastern  Railway  which  began  in  1954  was  inaugurated  in  1958. 

By  the  end  of  March  1958  the  total  electrified  route  mileage 
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was  306,  and  a  further  1,442  miles  were  to  be  electrified  during 
the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  period,  including  730  miles  on  the 
Eastern  Railway,  420  miles  on  the  South-Eastern,  192  miles  on 
the  Central  and  100  miles  on  the  Southern  Railways.  Diesel 
traction  has  been  adopted  on  a  few  selected  routes,  and  the  target 
set  for  a  route  mileage  of  1,293  to  become  dieselised  by  1960-61. 

The  necessity  of  developing  India’s  railways  is  realist  abroad 
and  Minister  Ram  recently  disclosed  a  further  loan  of  US  S80 
million  from  the  US  Development  Fund  had  been  practically 
finalised. 

Railway  Development 
imPakistan 

PAKISTAN  has  two  railway  systems,  the  North  Western  Rail¬ 
way  and  the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway  which  are  managed  by 
a  semi-autonomous  railway  board.  The  North  Western  Rail¬ 
way  consists  of  5,334  route  mil«  and  is  the  main  form  of  transport 
in  West  Pakistan.  The  Eastern  Bengal  Railway  consists  of  1,713 
route  miles  and  serves  East  Pakistan.  During  the  fint  three  years 
of  Pakistan’s  current  Five-Year  Plan  (1955-1960)  the  volume  of 
traffic  on  the  North  Western  Railway  increased  at  an  annual  rate 
of  about  6  per  cent  in  both  passenger  and  freight  traffic.  On  the 
Eastern  Bengal  Railway,  the  increase  in  recent  years  has  been 
more  rapid,  especially  in  freight  traffic.  The  railways’  financial 
position  is  sound  and  they  are  well  managed.  Efficiency  of  opera¬ 
tion,  however,  has  been  hampered  by  inadequate  line  and  yard 
capacity  and  by  a  shortage  of  signalling  equipment  and  rolling 
stock. 

A  traffic  study  is  now  being  made  to  determine  the  needs  of  the 
railways  during  Pakistan’s  Second  Five-Year  Plan.  When  this 
has  been  done,  a  definitive  programme  of  railway  development 
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for  the  Plan  period  will  be  drawn  up.  It  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  ready  for  execution  in  the  early  part  of  1961. 

Meanwhile  the  railways  are  carrying  out  an  interim  programme 
to  meet  essential  needs  at  a  total  cost  of  $71  million  (about  £25 
million),  of  which  $40  million  will  be  required  in  foreign 
exchange.  In  connection  with  foreign  exchange  requirements 
of  this  development  programme,  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  Washington,  signed  a  loan  agreement  to  the  extent 
of  $22  million  with  the  Government  of  Pakistan.  Proceeds 
of  this  loan  will  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  rails  and,  rail 
fittings,  locomotives,  miscellaneous  rolling  stock,  materials  and 
bridge  repain,  materials  for  new  construction,  and  other  engineer¬ 
ing  works.  The  procuring  agency  is  the  Railway  Board,  Ministry 
of  Railways,  Government  of  Pakistan.  In  addition,  the  World 
Bank  has  made  a  loan  equivalent  to  $12'5  million,  and  $5*9  million 
will  be  provided  by  oUmm'  sources  outside  Pakistan. 


are  equipped  with  ignitron  rectifiers.  Their  weight  is  74  tons, 
whereas  their  continuous  output  is  about  2.800  HP. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  has  been  possible  to  produce 
absolutely  identical  locomotives  with  parts  supplied  by  various 
countries  and  erection  taking  place  at  four  different  locomotive 
works.  Similarly  the  relatively  short  time  in  which  these  loco- 
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Indus  Waters  Agreement 


The  negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  a  Water  Treaty  be¬ 
tween  India  and  Pakistan  in  settlement  of  the  Indus  Waters 
question  are  continuing  in  Washington  under  the  auspices 
of  the  World  Bank.  It  is  hoped  that  final  agreement  on  all  the 
outstanding  points  to  be  included  in  the  Treaty  will  be  reached 
within  the  next  two  months. 

The  Treaty  would  be  based  on  a  division  of  the  Indus  Waters 
on  the  lines  of  the  Proposal  made  by  the  Bank  to  the  two 
Governments  in  February  1954.  Under  this  Proposal  the  three 
Eastern  Rivers  of  the  Indus  system  (Sutlej,  Beas  and  Ravi)  would 
be  for  the  use  of  India,  and  the  three  Western  Rivers  (Indus, 
Jhelum  and  Chenab)  would  be  for  the  use  of  Pakistan. 

This  division  of  the  waters  necessitates  the  construction  of 
works  to  transfer,  from  the  three  Western  Rivers,  supplies  to  meet 
the  irrigation  uses  in  those  areas  of  Pakistan  which  have  hitherto 
depended  on  supplies  from  the  three  Eastern  Rivers.  The  effect  of 
this  transfer  would  be  to  release  the  whole  flow  of  the  three 
Eastern  Rivers  for  irrigation  development  in  India,  and,  as  part 
of  the  Treaty,  India  would  agree  to  contribute  towards  the  costs  of 
these  works.  The  system  of  works  to  be  constructed  would, 
however,  provide  further  substantial  additional  irrigation  develop¬ 
ment  both  in  India  and  Pakistan  and,  as  well  as  irrigation,  would 
develop  important  hydroelectric  potential  in  both  countries.  It 
would  also  make  an  important  contribution  to  soil  reclamation 
and  drainage  in  Pakistan,  and  provide  a  measure  of  flood  protec¬ 
tion  in  both  countries. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  the  system  of  works  to 
achieve  these  results  would  be  of  the  order  of  the  equivalent  of 
Sl.OfX)  million,  partly  in  foreign  exchange  and  partly  in  local 
currencies. 

The  Bank  has  evolved  a  plan  to  finance  the  required  expendi¬ 


ture  and  has  had  assurances  from  certain  friendly  governments  of 
their  readiness  to*  participate  in  the  cost  of  the  Plan,  over  and 
above  the  amounts  to  be  contributed  by  India  and  Pakistan  and 
by  the  Bank  itself.  The  implementation  of  the  financial  plan,  and 
the  participation  of  the  governments  concerned  would,  of  course, 
be  contingent  on  the  ratification  of  the  Water  Treaty  now  under 
negotiation  and  would  be  subject  to  such  parliamentary  and  con¬ 
gressional  action  as  may  in  each  case  be  necessary.  The  participa¬ 
tion  of  each  of  the  friendly  governments  concerned  would  be 

A)  In  Foreign  Exchange 
Australia  ...  £A.  6,964,286  in  grants 

Canada  ...  ...  Can.  S22,100,000  in  grants 

Germany  ...  DM.  126,000,000  in  grants 

New  Zealand  ...  £NZ.  1,000,000  in  grants 

United  Kingdom  £  20,860,000  in  grants 

United  States  ...  US  $177,000,000  in  grants  and 

US  $103,000,000  in  loans 

B)  In  Local  Currency 

United  States  The  equivalent  of  US$235,000,000 

The  President  of  the  World  Bank  is  prepared  to  recommend 
to  the  Bank’s  Directoni  that  the  Bank  should  participate  with 
loans  to  India  and  Pakistan  of  the  order  of  $103  million. 

The  Bank’s  financial  plan  envisages  that  all  construction  con¬ 
tracts  would  be  open  to  competitive  bidding,  and  that  the  foreign 
exchange  contributions  would  be  freely  useable  for  purchases 
anywhere  in  accordance  with  procedures  similar  to  those  followed 
by  the  Bank  in  its  normal  operations. 

The  cost  of  the  construction  programme  would  be  spread  over 
a  period  of  approximately  ten  years,  and  the  general  supervision 
of  the  programme  would  be  undertaken  by  the  Bank. 


Chinese  Pavilion  at  Leipzig  Fair 


The  development  of  China’s  transport  system  during  the  last  ten 
years  was  demonstrated  at  the  Chinese  pavilion  at  the  Leipzig 
Fair.  Graphs  were  showing  that  during  that  period  over  11,000 
miles  of  new  railway  track  were  laid  and  nearly  7,000  miles  of  old 
lines  rehabilitated.  A  model  of  a  central  signalling  installation 
with  automatic  control  and  remote  control  of  shunting  installation 


{see  photo)  designed  by  Chinese  engineers,  as  well  as  a  model  of  a 
4,000  HP  diesel-railway  engine  “Giant  Dragon”  were  on  show. 

Twenty  new  machine  tools,  including  a  coordinate  jig  boring 
machine  and  special  machines  for  manufacturing  of  motor 
housings,  precision-engineering  and  optical  products  were  among 
exhibits,  together  with  the  Chinese-made  “Red  Flag”  motor  car. 
There  was  also  a  large  assortment  of  silks  and  other  Chinese 
traditional  export  products  as  well  as  of  foodstuffs,  tobacco  goods 
and  various  consumer  articles. 
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CHARTERED  BANK 


Company  Meeting 

THE 


The  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  the  Chartered  Bank 
will  be  held  on  March  30  at  38  Bishops- 
gate,  London,  E.C.2. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
statement  hy  the  Chairman,  Mr,  V.  A. 
Grantham,  which  has  been  circulated  with 
the  report  and  accounts  for  the  year  1959: 

The  Bank’s  Balance  Sheet 

The  accounts  indicate  the  continued  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Bank’s  business  and  reveal 
a  high  degree  of  liquidity.  The  total  of 
our  own  balance  sheet  at  £270,390,101  is 
the  highest  we  have  ever  recorded,  being 
£27,271,915  up  on  last  year’s  figure  which 
was  itself  a  record. 

Our  Consolidated  Balance  Sheet  shows 
a  total  of  £317,021,709,  which  is 
£31,591,207  up  on  that  of  last  year. 

Comolidated  Profit  and  Loas  Account 

The  net  profits  for  the  year  at 
£1,014,6%  are  higher  by  £21,106  than  last 
year,  in  spite  of  continually  increasing 
working  costs  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
may  be  considered  very  satisfactory. 

We  paid  an  interim  dividend  in  Septem¬ 
ber  last  of  71%,  less  income  tax, 
absorbing  £229,688  and  it  is  now  proposed 
that  out  of  the  balance  available  a  final 
dividend  of  71%  less  income  tax  be 
paid,  costing  £229,687.  We  have  repeated 
the  allocations  made  last  year  of  £250,000 
to  Bank  Premises  and  Furniture  and 
£125,000  and  £20,000  respectively  to  the 
Pension  Fund  and  Widows’  and  Orphans’ 
Fund.  £150,000  has  been  transferred  to 
Reserves  for  Contingencies  and  the  in¬ 
creased  balance  carried  forward  is 
£491,994. 

Hie  Irano  Britbb  Bank 

Our  joint  venture  in  Iran  has  now  com¬ 
pleted  its  first  working  year  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  good  and  steady  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made,  and  this  is  reflected  in 
the  figures  of  the  first  balance  sheet.  These 
good  results  have  been  achieved  mainly 
through  the  industry  and  application  of  the 
staff,  both  European  and  Persian,  and  it 
is  particularly,  gratifying  to  find  a  feeling 
of  loyalty  amongst  the  bank’s  national 
employees  and  the  promise  that  many  of 
them  will,  with  more  training,  be  able  to 
fill  key  positions  in  the  expanding 
organisation. 

This  expansion  so  far  has  led,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  head  office  in  Teheran  and  the 
original  branch  in  Khorramshahr,  to  the 
opening  of  a  bazaar  branch  in  Teheran  and 
a  branch  at  Abadan.  A  further  branch  is 
shortly  to  be  opened  in  Ahwaz.  All  this 
has  bwn  achieved  in  the  face  of  a  general 


CONTINUED  EXPANSION 

Mr.  V.  A.  Grantham's  Statement 

shortage  of  local  funds,  increasing  com¬ 
petition  from  new  banks  and  perhaps  a  less 
helpful  officialdom  than  we  were  led  to 
expect. 

Outwardly  at  least  the  country  gives  an 
impression  of  stability  although  the  Bank 
Melli  is  having  to  take  steps  to  conserve 
foreign  exchange.  Without  being  critical 
of  the  present  arrangements,  I  believe  that 
it  would  facilitate  trade  and  be  in  the 
country’s  interests  were  the  Bank  Melli  to 
deal  freely  in  foreign  exchange,  both  ready 
and  forward,  with  the  commercial  banks 
at  special  rates  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
operations  of  central  banks  in  other 
countries. 

The  great  need  is,  of  course,  for  exports 
in  addition  to  oil. 

Oversea  Survey 

As  a  bank  primarily  engaged  in  financing 
Oversea  trade  we  were  vitally  interested  in 
the  findings  of  the  Radcliffe  Committee, 
for  in  1957  when  it  was  appointed,  there 
was  widespread  anxiety  that  internal  in¬ 
flation  might  jeopardise  the  hard  won 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  rehabili¬ 
tating  and  modernising  British  industry 
and  there  was  considerable  doubt,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  whether  it  would  prove 
possible  to  maintain  sufficient  confidence 
in  sterling  to  assure  its  status  as  a  major 
international  medium  of  exchange. 

In  the  light  of  the  steps  taken  by  the 
government  in  the  interim  to  deal  effec¬ 
tively  with  both  those  problems  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  report,  which 
was  published  in  August,  gives  tacit 
approval  to  the  working  of  the  monetary 
system  and  I  hope  we  shall  hear  no  more 
from  the  politicians  and  economists  who 
would  restrict  the  use  of  sterling  in  inter¬ 
national  trade.  The  Chartered,  and  all 
other  British  banks  trading  overseas,  wel¬ 
come  the  continuance  of  conditions  which 
allow  us  to  handle  worldwide  trade  and  to 
contribute  thereby  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom’s  invisible  earnings. 

Last  year  I  mentioned  the  European 
Economic  Community  and  the  fears  that 
existed  in  Asian  countries  that  any  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  six  countries  of  E.E.C.  might 
mean  surrounding  Europe  with  tariff 
barriers.  There  was  in  fact  no  such  addi¬ 
tion  but  in  any  case  fears  were,  to  some 
extent,  allayed  by  figures  produced  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  G.A.T.T.  in  Tokyo  show¬ 
ing  increased  trade  between  the  E.E.C. 
area,  and  in  particular  the  undeveloped 
countries.  This  helps  to  confirm  my  own 
views  that  an  integrated  free  trade  area 
for  the  whole  of  Europe  must  ultimately 
result  in  an  expansion  of  the  trade  of  the 


Asian  countries  in  which  this  Bank  has 
branches,  and  I  trust  that  Her  Majesty’s 
ministers  and  officials  will,  in  the  not  too 
distant  future,  see  a  successful  outcome  to 
the  patient  and  difficult  negotiations  in 
which  they  have  played  such  a  prominent 
part. 

Conchiaion 

The  importance  of  raising  Asian  living 
standards  is  now  generally  accepted  and 
the  highly  industrialised  nations  have 
recognised  that  they  have  a  responsibility 
for  assisting  in  the  process.  This  assistance 
will,  for  the  most  part,  be  in  some  form 
of  aid,  either  direct  from  country  to 
country  or  through  one  of  the  international 
funds.  Those  exporting  the  capital  or 
making  the  grants,  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom  is  one  of  the  countries  likely  to  be 
increasingly  involved,  will  want  to  be  sure 
that  their  contributions  are  genuinely 
devoted  to  the  development  of  the  re¬ 
ceiving  country  and  the  benefit  of  its 
people.  The  tremendous  national  pride 
of  the  young  countries  will  not  allow  them 
to  accept  aid  with  terms  attached  and  yet, 
as  some  of  these  countries  are  run  today, 
aid  will  not  put  them  on  their  feet  and  give 
them  viable  economies. 

The  problem  then  is  to  find  a  formula 
which  gives  to  these  countries,  with  their 
consent,  a  control-free  administration 
which  would  eliminate  opportunities  for 
bribery  and  corruption  and  a  unit  of  cur¬ 
rency  having  the  same  internal  and 
external  value,  thus  eliminating  the 
rewards  of  smuggling  and  the  other  forms 
of  currency  evasion  which  run  down  the 
country’s  external  assets — possibly  in  far 
greater  sums  than  the  aid  received. 

It  is  not  uncommon  these  days  for 
leaders  of  new  nations  to  state  that 
democracy  does  not  work  with  them  but 
what  is  not  said  is  that  their  inexperienced 
politicians  and  civil  servants  often  find  it 
beyond  their  powers  to  nm  restricted  and 
controlled  economies.  Cannot,  therefore, 
those  advisers  of  the  World  Bank  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  those 
negotiating  direct  loans  with  these  coun¬ 
tries,  advocate  with  more  persuasiveness 
the  freeing  of  rates  of  exchange,  the  con¬ 
centration  of  trade  in  private  hands,  with 
the  elimination  of  that  increasing 
economic  menace,  state  trading,  and  the 
ceasing  of  discrimination  against  the 
nationals  and  the  trading  of  those  highly- 
taxed  countries  whose  peoples  are  bearing 
the  cost  of  the  aid? _ 

Copies  of  the  full  text  of  the  statement  will 
be  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Bank  at  38  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.CJ. 
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Company  Meeting 


The  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation 

ACQUISITION  OF  THE  BRITISH  BANK  OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  Michael  W.  Turner  on  Considerable  Expansion  of  Interests 


The  Ordinary  Yearly  General  Meeting 
of  The  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation  was  held  on  March  II  in 
Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  Michael  W.  Turner,  C.B.E.,  the 
Chairman,  presided  and,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  said: 

The  profit  for  the  year  amounts  to 
$28,134,959  which  is  an  increase  of 
$4,600,000  over  last  year’s  figure.  It  is 
proposed  that  $4,000,000  should  again  be 
written  off  Bank  Premises.  After  allowing 
for  this  transfer  and  the  interim  dividend 
of  £1  2s.  6d.  per  share,  the  directors  recom¬ 
mend  the  payment  of  a  final  dividend  of 
£1  17s.  6d.  which,  on  the  shares  outstand¬ 
ing  on  December  31,  1959,  amounts  to 
$15,017,302,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$2,116,714  to  be  carried  forward  to  next 
year. 

Turning  to  the  Balance  Sheet  of  the 
Bank,  the  total  shows  an  increase  of 
$400,000,000  over  the  figure  for  1958.  Cur¬ 
rent,  Deposit  and  Other  Accounts  show  a 
rise  of  $163,000,000.  Advances  rose  by 
$213,000,000  and  Trade  Bills  Discounted 
by  $127,000,000.  It  is  satisfying  that  last 
year’s  fall  in  both  Trade  Bills  and 
Advances  has  more  than  been  made  good, 
which  is  a  sign  of  the  increasing  economic 
activity  in  this  area,  particularly  here  in 
Hong  Kong. 

The  British  Bank  of  the  Middle  East 

r  The  offer  to  the  shareholders  of  The 

^  British  Bank  of  the  Middle  East  was  ex¬ 

tended  until  the  date  of  the  closing  of  our 
books  for  the  payment  of  the  proposed 
I  final  dividend  and  at  that  date  we  held  over 

^  99%  of  the  share  capital  of  that  bank. 

I  This  has  necessitated  the  issue  of  133,307 

'  shares  of  $125  each  and  our  Issued  Share 

I  Capital  now  amounts  to  $78,974,750.  We 

are  in  touch  with  the  few  remaining  share¬ 
holders  and  we  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  acquire  their  shares  in  due  course. 

The  British  Bank  of  the  Middle  East’s 
bst  published  Balance  Sheet  showed  a  total 
!  of  £93,000,000  and  when  these  figures  are 

added  to  the  total  of  our  Consolidated 
Balance  Sheet,  which  is  approximately 
$316,000,000,  the  total  of  the  Group  should 
exceed  £400,000,000. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted. 

Chairman’s  Statement 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
Chairman’s  printed  statement: 

The  diversification  of  our  interests  has 
been  a  problem  to  which  we  have  given 
considerable  thought  ever  since  conditions 
in  the  Far  East  virtually  closed  to  us  one 
of  the  countries  in  which  a  major  part  of 
our  activities  was  previously  centred.  Pro¬ 


gress  at  first  was  slow  and  was  mainly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  setting  up  of  our  Californian 
subsidiary  but  in  the  last  two  years  we 
have  been  fortunate  in  concluding  satis¬ 
factory  negotiations  with  two  old- 
established  British  banks.  This  has  con¬ 
siderably  widened  our  interests  and  has 
given  us  a  stake  in  a  number  of  territories 
in  which  we  were  not  previously  repre¬ 
sented.  Mercantile  Bank  Limited  provided 
a  number  of  additional  offices  in  countries 
in  which  we  operate,  as  well  as  in  Pakistan 
and  Mauritius,  while  our  recent  successful 
offer  to  the  shareholders  of  The  British 
Bank  of  the  Middle  East  has  given  us  an 
association  with  an  entirely  different  part 
of  the  world.  As  a  result  our  group  now 
covers  a  wide  area  stretching  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
alliance  of  all  these  interests  will  not  only 
achieve  a  greater  degree  of  solidarity  but 
will  also  result  in  each  component  part 
being  in  a  better  position  than  before  to 
serve  its  own  particular  territory. 

Aid  to  less  developed  countries 

The  end  of  the  decade  showed  a  distinct 
thaw  in  the  climate  of  the  cold  war  which, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  the 
major  influence  in  international  relations. 
While  the  outlook  in  the  west  is  better 
than  for  some  time  past  there  has  un¬ 
fortunately  been  little  comparable  sign  of 
relaxed  atmosphere  in  Asia. 

In  the  economic  sphere  the  most  notice¬ 
able  event  has  been  the  growing  strength 
of  western  Europe.  The  United  States 
economy  has  also  forged  ahead.  The  con¬ 
tinuing  deficit  in  external  account,  how¬ 
ever,  has  given  cause  for  concern  and  has 
led  to  a  growing  demand  by  American 
spokesmen  for  other  industrial  countries  to 
bear  a  larger  share  of  the  burden  of  assist¬ 
ing  the  under-developed  areas,  the  major 
part  of  which  the  United  States  has  so 
generously  shouldered  in  recent  years. 

Few  Asian  countries  have  reached  the 
stage  where  they  are  able  to  expand  rapidly 
under  their  own  momentum  and,  while 
some  of  them  may  be  passing  through 
what  a  contemporary  economist  describes 
as  the  “take-off  period’’,  many  are  still 
only  at  the  transitional  stage. 

A  great  deal  of  thought  has  been  given 
to  the  problem  of  speeding  up  this 
development  and  to  finding  ways  and 
means  of  augmenting  the  available  re¬ 
sources  to  assist  in  this  task.  In  Washing¬ 
ton  last  September  the  setting-up  of  an 
affiliate  of  the  International  Bank,  the 
International  Development  Association, 
which  was  proposed  by  the  United  States 
government,  was  accepted  in  principle. 
The  articles  of  agreement  for  this  new 


organisation  have  been  drawn  up  by  the 
executive  directors  of  the  International 
Bank  and  have  been  sent  to  member 
governments  which  makes  it  premature  at 
this  stage  to  offer  any  detailed  comment. 
Meanwhile  the  Colombo  Plan  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  provide  assistance  and  technical 
cooperation  to  many  of  the  countries  in 
our  area  and  it  is  encouraging  to  see  that 
this  successful  essay  in  mutual  aid  is  being 
extended  until  1966. 

The  statement  then  reviewed  in  detail 
the  conditions  in  the  eastern  territories  in 
which  the  Bank  has  interests  and 
concluded: 

Asia’s  growing  population  problem 

The  main  problem  which  these  countries 
have  to  face  is  the  necessity  of  increasing 
their  national  wealth  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  growing  populations.  This  fact  is, 
of  course,  well  known,  but  the  extent  of 
the  increase  in  population  may  not  be  so 
generally  realised.  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  this  subject,  I  propose  to 
conclude  with  a  few  figures  from  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study,  which  has  recently  been 
published  by  the  United  Nations, 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East,  on  population  trends  in  this  area. 

The  main  cause  of  the  population  in¬ 
crease  has  been  the  rapid  fall  in  mortality 
“while  fertility,  on  the  contrary,  has  gener¬ 
ally  remained  constant’’.  This  has  resulted 
in  the  population  of  the  region  rising  from 
934  millions  in  1920  to  1,462  millions  in 
1956,  and  accounts  for  more  than  half  of 
the  increase  in  the  world  population  during 
the  period  which  rose  from  1,800  millions 
to  2,700  millions.  It  is  estimated  that 
China  has  now  a  population  of  over  600 
millions  with  India  just  under  400  millions, 
from  which  it  can  be  seen  that  one  person 
in  every  three  in  the  world  today  belongs 
to  one  or  other  of  these  two  countries. 

The  annual  number  of  births  per  1,000 
population  varies  in  different  countries  in 
this  area  from  40  to  50,  a  rate  similar  to 
that  in  Latin  America,  but  more  than  twice 
the  rate  in  the  industrial  countries  in  the 
west.  On  the  average  40%  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  region  is  under  ]5  years  of  age 
which  is  almost  double  the  percentage  in 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  think  these  figures  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  and  I  shall  not  labour  the  point 
by  dealing  with  future  trends  except  to  add 
that  the  study  estimates  that  by  1 980  many 
of  these  countries  will  have  doubled  their 
present  population.  This  is  certainly  a 
sobering  thought  and  further  explanation 
is  unnecessary  to  show  why  the  pace  of 
industrial  development  should  not  be 
retarded. 
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Company  Meeting 

NATIONAL  AND  GRINDLAYS  BANK 

AN  IMPROVED  RESULT 


The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
National  and  Grindlays  Bank  Limited  will 
be  held  on  A  pril  5  in  London. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
circulated  statement  by  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
1.  K.  Michie,  for  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1959: 

Since  the  last  Annual  General  Meeting 
the  capital  structure  of  the  company  has 
been  altered  by  paying  up  out  of  reserves 
2s.  6d.  per  share  and  by  making  the 
4,562,500  shares  outstanding  fully  paid  at 
15s.  per  share.  The  results  in  figures  appear 
in  the  balance  sheet.  As  was  expected  and 
intended  this  step  has  made  our  shares 
more  popular  with  the  investing  public  and 
at  31st  December  last  we  had  4,158  share¬ 
holders  against  3,699  a  year  earlier.  We 
welcome  this  more  widely  spread  interest 
in  the  Bank,  a  trend  which  still  continues. 

This  year  the  total  of  our  Balance  Sheet 
at  £163,035,588  shows  an  increase  of 
£11,544,109  and  our  net  profit  of  £404,708 
is  £33,001  higher  than  for  1958;  but  here 
I  must  point  out  that  the  profit  figure  is 
still  considerably  under  that  for  the  year 
1957  and  in  consequence  as  I  forecast  last 
year,  and  as  was  confirmed  by  the  Board 
when  our  capital  alterations  were 
announced  in  April  last,  we  have  not  found 
it  possible  to  increase  the  amount  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  shareholders.  Two  interim 
dividends  each  of  6i%  have  been  declared 
making  12i%  for  the  year — the  equivalent 
of  the  payment  of  15%  per  annum  on  the 
previous  capital. 

Although  competition  in  all  our  terri¬ 
tories  has  increased  rather  than  diminished, 
in  certain  of  them — London,  India  and 
Pakistan — conditions  for  banking  as  a 
whole  became  somewhat  more  favourable 
— or  less  difficult — as  the  year  progressed, 
hence  the  improvement  we  have  been  able 
to  show. 

It  is  foolish  to  object  to  or  become  upset 
by  the  entry  of  newcomers  in  the  field  or 
of  new  types  of  competition  for  deposits 
although  sometimes  the  efforts  made  to 
attract  business — and  I  presume  to  justify 


themselves  to  themselves — are  hard  to 
bear.  In  such  circumstances  our  only  con¬ 
solation — if  indeed  it  is  one — is  that  many 
besides  ourselves  are  affected.  What  we 
must  continue  to  rely  upon  is  the  quality 
of  the  service  we  offer  and  the  elasticity 
and  initiative  we  show  in  meeting  new 
developments  and  changing  conditions. 
Success  depends  largely  on  our  staff  and 
in  this  resp^  we  are  fortunate. 

Bank’s  Services 

One  of  the  services  we  now  offer  is  the 
management  of  personal  investments.  This 
activity  initiated  a  few  years  ago  operates 
from  the  Trustee  Department,  13  St. 
James's  Square,  London,  S.W.l,  and  can  be 
contacted  through  the  Head  Office  or  any 
branch  of  the  Bank.  With  the  steady 
widening  of  interest  in  the  investment  of 
savings  through  Stock  Exchanges  it  is 
opportune  to  draw  the  attention  of  our 
shareholders  and  customers  to  this 
development  of  our  business. 

Our  other  ancillary  services,  our  Trustee 
and  Travel  Departments  now  based  entirely 
on  13  St.  James’s  Square  and  our  Income 
Tax  Department  which  functions  both  at 
54  Parliament  Street  and  at  St.  James’s 
Square,  all  made  progress  last  year  and  as 
they  become  more  widely  known  I  am  sure 
their  development  will  continue.  A  Trustee 
Department  is  also  available  at  our  main 
branch  in  Nairobi,  Kenya. 

At  the  last  Annual  General  Meeting  I 
was  asked  if  we  had  any  capital  interest  in 
Hire  Purchase.  I  am  now  able  to  report 
that  we  last  year  invested  £50,000  in 
acquiring  20%  of  the  capital  of  the  Credit 
Finance  Corporation  Ltd.,  a  company 
registered  in  Nairobi  and  which  operates 
in  Kenya  and  Uganda.  Conditions  in  1959 
were  not  particularly  propitious  but  the 
company  by  eschewing  speculative  risks  is 
doing  a  satisfactory  business  and  we  shall 
receive  a  dividend  during  this  financial 
year. 

We  have  also  recently  bought  a  small 
interest  amounting  to  sli^tly  less  than  1 5% 


of  the  capital  of  the  Mercantile  Credit 
Ltd.,  Colombo.  The  company  is  making 
good  progress. 

India  and  Pakistan 

The  picture  of  easing  financial  tension 
which  I  described  a  year  ago  has  been 
more  than  justified  by  events  since  then, 
one  reflection  of  this  being  a  rise  of  Rs.  23 
crores  in  her  external  reserves.  En¬ 
couraging  progress  has  been  made  in 
developing  both  industry  and  agriculture 
while  traditional  major  exports  of  tea  and 
jute  manufactures  have  found  good 
markets  at  higher  prices.  Just  as  important, 
her  cotton  milling  industry,  like  LaiKa- 
shire’s,  has  recovered  from  the  doldrums 
of  a  year  ago  and  is  now  pretty  fully  em¬ 
ployed  for  both  internal  and  external 
markets. 

Under  President  Field  Marshal  Ayub’s 
dynamic  direction  the  face  of  Pakistan  has 
been  radically  changed  for  the  better  since 
he  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  in  October 
1958.  Taxes  have  been  paid,  labour  rela¬ 
tions  have  improved  and  confidence  has 
been  restored;  and  the  results,  a  greatly 
improved  balance  of  payments  situation 
and  a  general  upsurge  of  activity  in  all 
fields  including  the  most  important  one  of 
food  production  where  at  last  incentives 
are  being  offered  to  the  cultivator  and 
security  to  the  consumer. 

The  improvement  in  the  financial  affairs 
and  status  of  this  country  has  continued 
and  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  result  of 
the  Election  last  October  gave  a  distinct 
fillip  to  this  welcome  progress.  None  the 
less  we  have  recently  bMn  reminded  by  the 
raising  of  the  Bank  rate  from  4%  to  5% 
that  expansion  still  requires  the  rein  of 
financial  control  and  that  inflation  is  con¬ 
tinuously  lying  in  wait  for  the  over-opti¬ 
mistic.  D^rer  money  conditions  in  other 
countries,  notably  the  U.S.A.,  Canada  and 
Germany,  contributed  to  the  arguments 
for  a  higher  Bank  rate. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  the  Budget  will  be  a  “soft” 
one  although  we  can,  I  hope,  look  for 
some  alleviation  of  our  tax  burdens. 

About  our  own  prospects  for  1960  I  am 
moderately  optimistic.  We  have  made  an 
encouraging  start  and  in  so  far  as  our 
fortunes  are  in  our  own  control  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  continue  on  the 
same  plane  of  progress. 


Soviet  Credit  to  Indonesia 

During  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  visit  to  Indonesia,  a  Soviet- 
Indonesian  economic  and  technical  cooperation  agreement 
was  concluded  providing  for  industrial  enterprises,  including 
iron  and  steel  plants,  non-ferrous  metal  projects,  chemical  works, 
projects  for  the  application  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes 
as  well  as  textile  industry  and  agricultural  projects  which  are 
necessary  for  Indonesia’s  overall  economic  development.  Soviet 
organisations  will  cooperate  with  Indonesian  organisations  in 
conducting  surveys  and  explorations  on  behalf  of  enterprises  and 
projects  to  be  established  in  Indonesia  with  Soviet  assistance. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  also  to  grant  credits  to  Indonesia  amounting 


to  S250  million  with  an  interest  of  2*5  per  cent  per  anmnn. 
Indonesia  has  the  right  to  use  the  credits  for  a  period  of  seven 
years.  Repayment  is  to  be  effected  by  equal  annual  instalments 
over  a  period  of  12  years  and  is  to  start  one  year  after  the  USSR 
has  delivered  the  equipment  and  materials  required  for  the  projects 
concerned. 

According  to  Indonesia’s  Foreign  Minister  Subandrio,  the 
Soviet  credit  will  be  used  for  the  stabilisation  of  the  domestic 
economy  and  is  not  to  be  spent  on  provisional  development 
projects.  The  Minister  pointed  out  t^t  Indonesia  was  still 
importing  rice  worth  about  $150  million,  steel  products  worth 
$300  million,  and  textiles  worth  $70  million  aiuiually.  Indonesia 
was  striving  to  produce  these  goods  herself  and  this  process  may 
be  accelerated  with  the  aid  of  Soviet  credit. 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  NOTES 


UK  RAILWAY  VEHICLES  FOR 
ASIA  AND  AUSTRAUA 
In  1959  UK  global  exports  of  railway 
vehicles  decreased  to  the  value  of  £34 
million  as  against  the  1958  global  exports 
of  £46  million.  The  exports  to  Pakistan 
and  India  show  an  increase  in  1959,  and 
the  exports  to  the  main  markets  in  Asia 
and  Australia  accounted  for  nearly  one- 
quarter  of  the  1959  overall  exports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  exports  to  the  main  Asian 
markets  as  well  as  Australia: 

1958  1959 

India  .  3  2  3'7 

Pakistan  .  1'2  36 

Federation  of  Malaya  ...  0'9  0‘1 

Ceylon  .  0  5  0‘3 

Australia  .  06  04 

(all  figures  in  £  million) 

The  1959  exports  included  complete  rail¬ 
way  locomotives  valued  at  £791,692  to 
India. 

NORTH  KOREA— HUNGARY 
TRADE  AGREEMENT 
The  recent  agreement  on  the  1%0  ex¬ 
change  of  goods  between  North  Korea  and 
Hungary  provides  for  Korean  deliveries 
to  Hungary  of  non-ferrous  metals,  carbide, 
cement,  ammonium  sulphate  fertilisers, 
canned  fish,  agar  agar,  hops  and  other 
goods.  Hungary  will  export  to  North 
Korea  accessory  parts  of  vessels,  lorry 
parts,  electric  measuring  instruments  and 
medicinal  goods. 

NEW  SUGAR  AND  PAPER  MILLS  IN 
CHINA 

A  new  modern  sugar  refinery  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  2,000  tons  of  sugar  cane 
processing  went  into  operation  in  Nanning, 
South  China,  in  March.  This  refinery  is 
part  of  the  Nanning  sugar  refining  and 
paper  processing  enterprise,  the  biggest 
plant  in  the  region,  and  the  paper  mill 
which  is  now  under  construction  will  pro¬ 
duce  annually  more  than  38,000  tons  of 


printing  paper  from  sugar-cane  residue. 

Another  sugar  refinery  with  a  capacity 
of  processing  2,000  tons  of  sugar  cane  went 
into  operation  in  the  Fukien  Province.  This 
refinery  is  the  first  phase  of  construction  of 
the  Putien  Sugar  Refining  and  Paper 
Making  Enterprise,  which  after  its  com¬ 
pletion  will  process  4,000  tons  of  sugar 
cane  daily,  and  produce  120  tons  of  paper 
from  cane-residue.  Both  refineries  will 
produce  alcohol  and  other  chemicals  as 
by-products. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMBUSTION  TO 
SUPPLY  BOILERS  TO  AUSTRALIA 

International  Combustion  Ltd.,  England, 
will  build  two  boilers  at  a  cost  of  £A  8 
million  for  a  £A60  million  power  station 
of  Vales  Point,  Lake  Macquarie,  near  the 
coal  mining  city  of  Newcastle,  New  South 
Wales. 

Power  production  is  expected  to  begin 
in  1%4.  To  meet  the  needs  of  her  rapidly 
expanding  industry,  Australia  has  to 
double  her  power  generating  capacity 
every  seven  years. 


HONG  KONG  DIRECTORY 

The  1959  Directory  of  commerce,  indus¬ 
try  and  finance,  published  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the 
Hong  Kong  Government  represents  a 
valuable  guide  to  the  Crown  Colony’s  re¬ 
sources  and  services.  The  Directory  con¬ 
tains  information  on  Hong  Kong’s 
economic  life  and  broad  outlines  of 
trading  practices  and  procedures.  Copies 
can  be  supplied  by  the  Hong  Kong 
Government  Office,  London  (1  shilling  and 
two  pence  for  postage). 

SUI  GAS  COMPANY  SECURES  A 
US  LOAN 

The  US  Development  Loan  Fund 
granted  a  loan  of  $2  million  (£0'7  million) 
to  the  Sui  Gas  Transmission  Company, 
Karachi,  for  the  expansion  of  its  purifica¬ 


tion  plant.  This  loan  will  cover  tift 
foreign-exchange  cost  of  the  new  plant. 

Natural  gas  is  one  of  the  most  important 
natural  resources  of  Pakistan  which  could 
play  an  increasingly  outstanding  role  in  the 
country’s  industrial  development.  Use  of 
this  gas  instead  of  imported  fuel  oil  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  used  represents 
foreign-exchange  savings  estimated  at  S4'5 
million  (£1*6  million)  in  1959.  According 
to  some  estimates  these  savings  would 
amount  to  $14‘5  million  (over  £5  million) 
a  year  by  1972. 


JAPAN’S  FAIR  IN  MOSCOW 

Over  330  Japanese  firms  will  participate 
at  the  three-week  Japan  Sample  Fair  in 
Moscow  which  will  open  on  August  15. 
Over  10,000  exhibits  will  be  shown  at  this 
Fair,  the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  organised 
abroad  by  Japan.  Textile  machines  will 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  exhibition, 
followed  by  electrical  machinery,  metal 
goods,  textiles,  construction  and  engineer¬ 
ing  machinery,  rolling-stock,  ships,  ship¬ 
ping  equipment,  chemicals,  machine  tools, 
measuring  instruments,  chemical  machinery 
and  other  exhibits,  including  those  of 
Japanese  Government  research  institutes 
and  universities. 

Japan  Export  Trade  Promotion  Agency 
(JETRO)  is  sponsor  of  the  Fair,  and 
according  to  the  Japan  Times  the  Fair 
budget  is  estimated  at  420  million  Yen,  of 
which  300  million  Yen  will  be  subsidised 
by  the  Japanese  Government. 


DIESEL  LOCOMOTIVES  FOR  TAIWAN 

The  US  Development  Fund  granted  a 
loan  of  $5*9  million  (about  £2'1  million) 
to  the  Taiwan  Railway  Administration  for 
the  procurement  of  diesel  locomotives  and 
spare  parts. 

This  is  the  second  loan  made  by  the 
Development  Fund  to  the  Taiwan  Rail¬ 
ways,  an  earlier  loan  of  $3'2  million  (about 
£1'2  million)  was  signed  in  November  1958 
to  finance  the  importation  of  II  diesel 
electric  locomotives,  and  the  installation 
of  a  central  traffic  control  system  on  55 
miles  of  line. 


LONDON  EXPORT  CORPORATION 

LIMITED 


5  Chandos  Street,  London,  W.l. 


Telephone:  LANGHAM  9071 


WOOL  and  TEXTILES  :: 

ENGINEERING 


Cables:  LONDEXCOR 

PRODUCE  :: 
METALS 


Telex  No.:  28475 


GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 
CHEMICALS 
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NATIONAL  AND  GRINDLAYS  BANK  LIMITED 

Amalgamating 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA  UMTTBD  AND  GRINDLAYS  BANK  LIMITED 
( Established  1863)  (  Established  1828) 

Head  Office:  , 

26,  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.CJ. 

London  Branches: 

54  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  S.W.l.  •  13  ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  S.W.l. 


Insurance  Department  at  S4  Parliament  Street  Travel  Department  or  13  St.  James’s  Square 
Trustee  Departments  a/ 13  St  James’s  Square,  S.W.I.  and  at  Government  Road,  Nairobi 


A  comprthensive  banking  senrica  is  avaiiabia  at  branchas  in  tha  f aiiawing  tarritarias : 
INDIA  ’  PAKISTAN  •  CEYLON  ’  BURMA  '  KENYA  *  UGANDA  ’  TANGANYIKA  *  ZANZIBAB 
ADEN  *  SOMALILAND  PBOTECIOBATE  *  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 


Bankers  to  the  Government  in 

ADEN  •  KENYA  *  UGANDA  •  ZANZIBAB  and  SOMALILAND  PROTECTORATE 
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WEST  GERMAN  FERTILISERS 
FOR  AUSTRALASIA 

An  important  share  of  West  German 
exports  of  fertilisers  goes  to  Asian  and 
Far  East  countries  and  Australia. 

In  the  case  of  ammonium  sulphate- 
nitrate  and  lime  ammonium  nitrate  the 
West  German  global  exports  amounted  to 
nearly  795,000  metric  tons  valued  at 
DM  138  million  (£11 'S  million)  during  the 
first  11  months  of  1959,  and  the  share  of 
the  main  Australasian  markets  accounted 
for  about  23  per  cent  in  volume  and  about 
27  per  cent  in  value  of  the  global  exports. 
These  exports  included  those  to  India, 
113,539  metric  tons  (DM  26'3  million);  to 
China,  64,105  tons  (DM  10‘8  million);  to 
Australia,  4,504  tons  (DM  0'8  million), 
and  to  South  Korea,  503  tons  (DM  01 
million). 

In  the  case  of  ammonium  sulphate  and 
calcium  cyanamide  over  20  per  cent  of 
West  German  global  exports  went  to  that 
area,  and  included  exports  to  China,  63,975 
metric  tons  (DM  9  6  million);  Indonesia, 
49,387  tons  (DM  8i  million);  South  Korea, 
50,104  tons  (DM  8  0  million);  Malaya, 
6,664  tons  (DM  I'l  million);  Singapore, 
1,016  tons  (DM  0  2  million);  Burma,  1,795 
tons  (DM  0'3  million);  Philippines,  2,960 
tons  (DM  0'5  million);  Thailand,  1,881 
tons  (DM  0'3  million). 

The  West  German  global  exports  of 
chemical  potash  fertilisers  amounted  to 
nearly  1'2  million  metric  tons  valued  at 


DM  156'7  million  (about  £13  million),  and 
the  share  of  exports  to  Australasia 
accounted  for  almost  20  per  cent.  The 
main  markets  in  that  region  were:  Japan, 
117,022  tons  (DM  15'4  million);  Australia, 
26,435  tons  (DM  3‘7  million);  Formosa, 
19,500  tons  (DM  2’2  million);  Ceylon, 
12,090  tons  (DM  1'7  million);  Indonesia, 
8,222  tons  (DM  I '6  million);  India,  6,199 
tons  (DM  I'2  million);  Malaya,  7,251  tons 
(DM  I’l  million);  as  well  as  Philippines, 
3,177  tons  (DM  0‘5  million),  and  South 
Vietnam,  2,050  tons  (DM  0  4  million). 

The  West  German  global  exports  of 
compound  fertilisers  amounted  to  148,346 
metric  tons  valued  at  DM  44'3  million 
(about  £3  7  million)  during  the  first  11 
months  of  1959,  and  the  share  of  the 
exports  to  Australia  and  the  Far  East 
accounted  for  about  20  per  cent  of  Ger¬ 
many's  global  exports,  and  included  ex¬ 
ports  to  Australia,  8,738  metric  tons 
(DM  2’6  million);  the  Philippines,  9,144 
tons  (DM  2'8  million);  Federation  of 
Malaya,  1,400  tons  (DM  0  4  million); 
Singapore,  4,153  tons  (DM  1'2  million); 
Thailand,  4,975  tons  (DM  Tb  million)  and 
South  Vietnam,  763  tons  (DM  0  2  million). 

JAPAN— USSR  TRADE  PACT 

The  first  post-war  long-term  trade  agree¬ 
ment  between  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union 
was  signed  in  Tokyo  on  March  2. 

The  three-year  agreement  provides  for  a 
trade  valued  at  US  $440  million  (nearly 


£158  million)  during  that  period. 

Japan  is  to  export  goods  to  the  value  of 
US  $230  million  while  the  imports  from 
the  Soviet  Union  are  to  be  to  the  value  of 
US  $210  million.  A  special  protocol  lists 
the  items  of  export  and  import  goods  and 
the  Japanese  exports  are  to  include  vessels, 
rolling  stock,  rayon  filament  yarn  andt 
rayon  staple,  as  well  as  various  chemical' 
equipment,  tankers,  mining  equipment,  and 
food  manufacturing  equipment.  Japan’s] 
imports  from  the  Soviet  Union  include  the - 
traditional  goods  with  a  considerable  in-' 
crease  in  import  volumes  of  crude  oil, 
timber,  potassium  salt  and  coal. 

This  trade  agreement  provides  for  a  con- 
siderable  increase  of  Japan — Soviet  Union 
trade,  as  during  the  first  1 1  months  of  1 959 
Japan’s  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  were 
valued  at  only  US  $17  million  and  imports 
from  the  Soviet  Union  at  US  $35  million,' 

The  Japanese  Times  comments  on  this 
trade  agreement  under  the  headline  “Great 
Hopes  Pinned  on  Soviet  Trade’’  and  says 
that  the  new  trade  agreement  “will  help 
Japan  obtain  advanced  Russian  teclh' 
nology,  which  the  Americans  are  also  eye¬ 
ing,  according  to  a  Japanese  business 
leader’’.  Japanese  business  men  anticipate 
that  the  agreement  will  lead  to  large  im-' 
ports  of  Soviet  iron  ore  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  was  stressed  that  the  Soviet  pur 
chasers  were  very  interested  in  placing 
contracts  for  plant  equipment,  particularly 
for  the  chemical  industry. 


U.K.  Loan  to  Malaya 

AN  Agreement  under  which  the  United  Kingdom  Government 
is  making  a  loan  of  £2i  million  to  the  Federation  of  Malaya 
was  signed  in  London  in  February  by  Tunku  Ya’acob,  High 
Commissioner  for  the  Federation  in  London  and  Mr.  L.  J. 
Menzies,  Secretary  of  the  UK  Exports  Credits  Guarantee  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  money,  which  will  be  rapaid  by  the  end  of  1%9,  will 
be  used  by  the  Government  of  Malaya  for  the  purchase  of. 
Telecommunications  equipment. 

The  United  Kingdom  Government’s  intention  of  making 
Commonwealth  assistance  loans  from  Exchequer  funds  was 
announced  at  the  Commonwealth  Trade  and  Economic  Conference 
held  in  Montreal  in  September  1958.  These  loans  are  made  to 
independent  Commonwealth  countries  under  Section  3  of  the 


Export  Guarantees  Act  of  1949  and  1957.  Interest  is  at  a  rate 
corresponding  to  the  current  rate  on  United  Kingdom  Govern¬ 
ment  borrowing,  in  addition  to  a  management  charge  of  a  quarter 
of  1  per  cent.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  policy  announced  in 
Montreal  that  this  loan  is  now  being  made  to  the  Federation  of 
Malaya  through  the  Export  Credits  Guarantee  Department. 

When  seeking  the  necessary  statutory  authority  to  borrow  the 
money,  the  Malayan  Minister  of  Finance  said  in  the  Malayan 
House  of  Representatives  recently: 

“The  provision  of  this  loan  by  the  United  Kingdom  will  enable 
the  development  of  the  Teleconrununications  Department  to  be 
accelerated  and  thus  help  in  meeting  the  ever-increasing  public 
demand  for  the  facilities  provided  by  the  Department  both  in  the 
rural  and  urban  areas,  and  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  the  Government’s  appreciation  of  the  UK’s 
generosity  in  granting  this  loan  to  the  Federation.’’ 


TRADE  WITH  CHINA 

Enquiries  invited  from  manufacturers  and  importers 

LAMET  TRADINCi  LTD. 

Specialists  in  Compensation  Transactions 


OMm:  LAAfTRA,  Londoa 
TatopboM:  MONanfe  UTI 


London,  E.C.1 


MURRAY  HOUSE*' 
43. 4(.  RARBICAN 
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Th»  Goodyear  Tyre  4  Rubber  Company  (G.B.)  Ltd.,  Industrial  Rubber  Products  Dept.,  Wohrerhampton. 


Whatever  material  you  want  to  move,  whatever 
the  conditional  you'il  find  the  conveyor  beit  for 
the  job  in  the  Goodyear  Famiiy  T reel  For  abrasive 
coke  or  hot  sinter . . .  oiiy  materiais  or  sharp  stone 
. . .  food  and  coai ...  a  *  job-designed  '  Goodyear 
beit  is  your  best  choice  for  longest,  low-cost 
performance.  Special  features  include:  good 
troughing,  high  Impact  resistance  and  flex  life, 
and  resistance  to  mildew.  Get  in  touch  with 
Goodyear  now  for  Britain's  most  comprehensive 
conveyor  belt  service. 


Hr  Tough  cover  compounded  to  suK 
iob 

4F  Breaker  fabric  between  cover  and 
carcase  —  whera  required 

4  Piies  of  close- woven  cotton  duck, 
or  synthetic  fibres  mildew  Inhibited 

#  Skim  coat  between  piles  to  Increase 
flexibility,  prevent  separation 

*  Substantial  edge  cover  to  resist 


From  the  Goodyear  family  tree 


A  SUCKER 

FOR  WATER  WORK 


good/^ear 

THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  RUBBER 


h 
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MAKERS  OF  *HEC’  BRAND  (TRIANGLE) 
SOLID  MIMOSA  (WAHLE)  EXTRACT 


Please  write  to : 

BARROW  HEPBURN  A  GALE  LTD. 


P.O.  BOX  413 


19  GRANGE  ROAD 


D.  (TANNING  MATERIALS  DIVISION) 

LONDON  S.E.I  •  TELEPHONE  :  BERMONDSEY  452S 


Telex :  2-2673  Bargale,  London. 


Telegrams:  Rossoc,  London.  Telex. 


SULZER 


Diesel  Locomotive  Engines 

from  700  H.P.  up  to  3,500  H.P. 
for  passenger 
and  goods  traffic, 
shunting  duties,  etc. 


ubC  Dfi  001 


y 


Other  Sulzer  products: 

Marine  Diesel  engines  Pumps  and  fans 

Stationary  Diesel  engines  Turbo  and  piston-i 

Steam  boiler  plants  Refrigerating  plant 

Reactor  plants  for  nuclear  power  stations  Heating  and  air  cc 

Gas-turbine  plants  Process  engineering 

Steam  turbines  Weaving  Machines 

High-pressure  pipe  lines  Foundry  products 


Pumps  and  fans 

Turbo  and  piston-type  compressors 
Refrigerating  plants 

Heating  and  air  conditioning  installations 
Process  engineering  plants 


Sulzer  Brothers  Limited,  Winterthur,  Switzerland 


012-3/58  E 
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